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been pleaſed to'confer on me,.and, 
mine, are ſufficient; to engroſs my 
continual reſpect, and, claim every 
5 acknowledgement: in my power to 
make: accept, then, Sir; this pub- 
lic teſtimony of i it; and, be aſſured, 


the dedicating this work to your 


lordſhip, proceeds more from an 
ambition of being thought ße, 7 


of your many admirers, than, 


from any. view of profiting, by 
N lordſhip's patronage. , . 1 Rat 


Believe me, Sir, e ite, re , 


5 foundeſt reſpect, 


"Your Lordſhip 8 moſt ages 
and, bh moſt obedient, ny 
e humble ſervart, 
London, 
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*S GIRARD!'s 
abroad, among men, the more, we peer 
. ceive, that language, is the true ſeaſon- 1 
ing of every delight. When all things 
elſe fail, or, when, through age, we have : 
no other enjoyment, that of converſa- 
tion, will furniſh amuſement in our 
latter hours, and, will, at that time, 
grow more and more ſatisfactory; as 
it will, in ſome meaſure, make up for 
the want of thoſe pleaſures, we are in- 
1 capable of receiving. In all times, and, 
on all occaſions, ſpeech is delightful: 
there can be no true happineſs, with- 
out the joys of the mind; no good 
ſortune, that we do not long to make 
known; no ſecret, we do not with to 
communicate; no tender ſentiment, 
we are not anxious to declare; no 
ſyſtem, we do not thirſt to unfold; - 
no evil, we are not eager to complain 
of; no comfort, without the ſympa- 
thetic breathings of friendſhip ; no re- 
putation, without the voice of renown ; 
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in a word, nothing, without the aid of 
language, at leaſt, nothing, which can 
YT  fatrfy our underſtandings, - or, flatter 
74 our inclinations, Who then would 
be ſo indolent, as, to pay no attention 
to the graces, or, ſo wanting, as, to 
diſregard the power of one faculty, 
Which gives luſtre to every other? Apo- 
ite nation, can never entertain notions, 
injurious to true taſte. Good education 
extends her care, equally, to the lan- 
gnuage of a people, as, their morals: ſhe 
does not confine herſelf, to the adorn- 
ing of the mind, inwardly, with wiſ⸗ 
dom, ſcience, and, virtue; but, la- 
bours, alſo, to grace it, outwardly, by 
c cÿꝓching it the art of ſhewing itſelf to 
advantage. Her deſire 18, that our. 
expreſſions ſhould. correſpond. with: our 
thoughts, and, that our reputation 
ſhould be anfſwerable to our merit. 
Speech, then, deſerves our beſt atten- 
e and we ought. to think ohrſelyes 


1 * 


10 G 1 RAR D's 
indebted to thoſe, who ſtudy its culti- 
vation; whether by learned rules, 
drawn up according to its peculiar g e- 
nius, to give a knowledge of it, with 
preciſion ; or, by judicious criticifas; 
in order, to preſerve its purity, with- 
out rejecting the new advantages, of 
which, it is ſuſceptible; or, by ſuch 
uſeful acquiſitions, as may enrich it, 
rendering it unintelligible. But 
; ch thould we be obliged to 

that perſon, who could in any meaſure 
fix it, and, put a ſtop to thoſe many 
innovations which mere caprice , daily, 

ſtrives to introduce? This is a taſk, I 
fear, beyond the power of individuals : 
the deftiny of whatever is living, for- 
bids its continuing, always, in the ſame 
ſtate. However, be the, fate of our 

language, in after-ages, as it may; 
neither the fear of its alteration, nor, 

even, its annihilation, ſhall deter me 
from publiſning the obſervations I have 


made. 
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made. They have neither the roles ; 
of grammar, nor the purity of cuſtom, 
for their object, but the delicate differ- 
ence, only, between words, reputed ſy- 
nonymous; that is to ſay, the diſtin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics of ſuch words, | 
as, reſembling each other, in their gene- 
ral idea, may, nevertheleſs, be diſtin- 
- guiſhable, one from another, by ſome 
additional one, peculiar to each of : 
them; from whence ariſes, on many 
occaſions, a neceflity of choice, f in or- 
der to uſe them with propriety, and, 
elegance; a thing, as uncommon, as it 
is beautiful; and, by which taſte 18 
enabled to give brilliancy to truth, and, 
ſolidity to wit. Avoiding all empty 
words, it teaches us to reaſon ſoundly? 
averſe. to the abuſe of terms, it makes | 
our diction intelligible; juiciots%%n 
the choice of words, it gives eaſe and 
elegance to our expreſſions : with the 
en accuracy, it banifhes all far- 
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K GIRAR D's 
fetched, vague and foiviglels: images, 
with which the trifling and ſuperficial, 
are content to expreſs: themſelves ; an 
enemy to confuſion, it prevents our 


rambling in the ſtudy of the ſciences; N 


in ſhort, I will venture to affirm, that 
this ſpirit of juſtneſs and diſtinction, is 
the true ray that ſhines ; and, in con- 
verſation, 1s the lively touch, that diſ- 
tinguiſhes | the man of delicacy and diſ- 
cernment, from the vulgar, and ilite- 
Tate... 5 75 
An order to acquire this juſtneſs, we 
: muſt be a little nice upon words, not 
7 imagining, that ſuch, as. are called yno- 
nymous, are really ſo, exactly uni- 
form in their ſenſe, and, reſemble each 
1 as perfectly, as two drops of 
ater from the ſame ſpring : for, on a 
Joke examination, we ſhall ſee, that 
this reſemblance, does not take ! in the 
Whole extent and force of ſignafica= 
tion; but ne e in one prin- 
cipal 


1 


each mts er, 
ſome relative one, Which eee its 


proper and particular character. That 
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reſemblance, which conveys one gene- 


ral idea, makes, then, the words, ſyno- 


nymous ; and, the difference, that ariſes 


from the particular idea, that accom- 


panies the general, makes them, far 
from being perfectly alike, diſtinguiſh» 
ing them, as various ſhades of * Gone ” 


: obs” 


1 will not, abſolute) 15 FOO 4 E 


Nw are not occaſions, on which, fo 
nice a choice may be diſpenſed with; 
but, I maintain, that there are ſtill more, 

' where they ought not, or, cannot paſs 


one for another, eſpecially, in ſtudies | 


and <laborate compoſitions. I will 
| —_ it to be a matter of indifference, 


in chooſing a yellow habit, whether 
we take the hue of the marigold" e or 


Jonquil; but, would we make an 


F V i 
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agre ble variety, it is neceſſary to 
conſult the different ſhades or tints : 
how ſeldom, then, does it happen, that 
the mind, does not find itſelf, in fimi- 
lar circumſtances? Very rare indeed! 
as m that conte, 57 700 whole art t of ; 
— 5 
| Left any one, ab” a falſe notion, 
thatthe richneſs of a language confiſts, in 
the plurality and abundance of words, 
ſhould explode this ſyſtem of mine, 
relative to the dictinction of thoſe, re- 
puted ſynonymous; I muſt ſay, that 
55 W language is enriched by an 
ice of words, yet, that abund- 
ance is not merely numeral; which is 
| fit for nothing, but, as it were, to fill 
the coffers of a miſer ; but, ſuch as: 
ſprings from diverſity, like that, which. 
is obſerved, in the various productions 
of nature. It is the ſatisfaction of the: 
mind, and, not the tickling of the ear, 
which is tho * of all 1 converſation 


and 


er of yh is not {6 muh 8 
be eſteemed; as their quality. If they 
vary, only, from each other in their 
ſounds, and, not in their greater or 
leſs degrees of « energy, comprehenſion, 
preciſion, &ec.' they, in my opinion, 
ſerve more to burthen the memory, 
than, enrich | or facilitate the art of 
ſpeech. | To ſtand up for a number of 

words, without any regard to their 
ſenſe, is, confounding abundance, with. 
ſuperfluity; fuch a tafte, I cannot 
better compare, than, to that, of the 
' maſter of a feaſt, who ſhould think the 
1 magnificence of an entertainment, con- 
ſiſted more, in the number of diſhes, | 
than, of eatables. Where! is the great 
utility in having many terms to ex- 
preſs one ſingle idea? Is there not 
more advantage in having proper ex- 
preſſions for every idea we can form? 


1 GR AR D's 
It will be in vain for Pleonaſm, to 


alledge in its defence, that by this 
abundance, we avoid the bad effects of 


repetition; for, we are deceived with 
reſpect to the cauſe: of that effect; it is 
not the repeating of the ſame ſound, 

that offends ſo much, as the repetition 


of the ſame idea. If the ſame word. 
diſpleaſes, when uſed a ſecond time, it 
"is not, becauſe it hath already ſtruck 


the ear; but, becauſe it hath, before, af- 


L fected the mind, which grows weary, 


and, is diſguſted, without the graces of 
2 Hence, came the eftabliſh- 
ment of certain words, we call Pra- 


nouns; the repetition of which, cuſtom 


hath made familiar, having given them 


no other office, than, ſimply, to recall 
the matter in queſtion, without any 
redundancy of words. For the ſame 


reaſon, what we call Articles. 3 and, 
Prepoſitions, are, equally, repeated 
without diſguſt ; nothing being ex- 


* : . 


: pected 


x . 


tion or indication; for having 


ways, appear new, when the —_ 


peded from "OG IP nomina- 
nothing! 
to determine of themſelves, they, al- 


they indicate, is new. This is an 


deniable proof that the beauty of words, 


is more owing to their variety of mean- 


ings, than, to their different articula- 


tions; and, that tis a multiplicity of f 
ideas, that produces, in effect, a multi- 


plicity of terms. If any one, yet, doubts 
this, he has nothing to do, but to ex- 


amine them a little cloſer, and, be a 
little nicer in his choice; or, without 


ing himſelf the trouble of ſuch era: 


giv 
_ mination, let him peruſe, only, With 


attention, the reflections here, lai bes, 
fore him; for, be the remarks, either 


| juſt or not, they will, plainly, ſhew, 


that, there are no words, ſo perfectly, 


f ſynonymous, as, to ſignify , exactly, the + 


Ne all occaſions; ; mee 
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in choice. It is this choice, the fol- 

 Jowmg ſheets endeavour to determine, 
| * s, and, examples, which 
- diftinguiſh, Wan diſcloſe the proper cha- 

| 6 "alk of theſe words; in which, it 1s 
hoped, Kay. will 1 in ſome n 
fſucceec. % 

With reſpect to thi work ilelf, 1 | 
may be ſaid, without, either, vanity or | 
afſected modeſty, that, it is copied from 
_— neither was there any one to 

; if it, cherefore, merits nothi g. 

bed ro manner of its execution; 3 
will, at leaſt, from its novelty: to 

this may be added that of variety; ; 
da almoſt; every page, contains ſomething 
_ differing from, and, independent of, 
that, which goes before, or, follows af. 
ter, although of the ſame ſort. Never 
book was, at the ſame time, more uni- 
form, and, more diverſified : its peruſ⸗ 


ds not be, either, continued or regu- 


Ur; let che reader _ it, where he 
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will, he cannot fail of finding ſome- 


hour, as, em-- 


„ may be taken 
1 
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an 


w1ll ſerve as well, 
of 
and 


it 
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'FTER giving the reader, a 


nfation of Girard s Preface, 


relative to the uſe fulneſe, of the work, 


chan, that, as a great inattention to the 


| beauties of language, i 1s general, almoſt, 
in every country; a volume or two, of 
this kind, muſt be, equally, acceptable 
bere, a8 in France; and, it is hoped, the 
great eſteem, the Abbe acquired by 
| hts 
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PREFACE if 
” JE. 1 run © ce are ices; Here 
4 of its excellence, and, will be Jome ex. 
= uſe, for this ſimilar attempt. As 
nach of the French treatiſe, as would 
agree with the Engliſb mode of expreſ- 
© Sou, is tranſlated and adapted to it ; 
A 1 if ſuch tranſlation, be found, in 
0 reſpect, uniform; it muſt be attri- 
IF buted to impoſſibility. Should any one 
imagine, becauſe ſome words, which 
are here claſſed, as paſſing for Hnony- 
maus, do not, immediately, ſtrike the 
mind, as Juch; "that, labouring at a 
difliniftion, was unneceſſary and uſe- 
leſs; if he cannot recollect a paſſage, 
where he has ſeen, or, call to mind, | 
- that he has, at any time, beard, them 
indiſcriminately uſed ;' let him caſt his 
eye, over the folio edition, of Fobpjon's 
dictionary, and he will, inffantly, dif- 
cover that theſe endeavours, though, 
inadeguate to the taſk, have not been, 
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- but, on the con- 


on cloſe exami- 4 
nation, be found too imperfect, for 
lic notice: let them, at leaſt, be 
conſidered, as the wanton 
alous, for 
of its native language. 
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Page 4, line 20. for, decreaſe in virtue, a decreaſe in piety, &c read, 
| decreaſe in nog A 2 in piety, &c. p. oh I. 19. for, abear- 
ing, witneſs &c. r. a bearing witneſs Sc. p. 30, I. 8. for, a little of 
accuſation. 7. a little of ſelf-accuſation. p. 34, l. 15. for, that is 
_ graceful &c. 7. that is tall, graceful &c. p. 46, I. 3. for, the leaſt 
of &c. r. the laſt of &c. p. 50,.1. 19, for, practiſe, r. practice. p. 
53, 1. 1. for, requires, r. require. p. 61, I. 12. for, the vengeance, 
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1 that odcaſion; though? om all vthers, their 
wiſe conduct, has contributed as mu 9 
theit praſperi as the valour of their ſoldiers. 
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| of their! reſpective meanings, are too often 
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| fer walt of Proper diſcernment, con- 
founded.” ; { 88 n 

We may be good umogred, me not 8 
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ceſſary to give a full definition, gf K+: hy 
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portment, een eicher I a natura! 
gaiety of mind, or, An affectation of popu- 
larity, joined: to an affability. of behaviour, 
which is the reſult of good- breeding, and a 
compliance with the taſte of erery com- 
pany.— This kind of good. bumour, is by far, 
the moſt ſtriking 4 tis frequently . 
miſtaken for, and complimented with, the 
ſuperior name of real good. nature. A man, 
by this ſpecious appeafance, has often ac 
quired that appellation; wha, im all che ac- 
e — — a: moroſe, 
| cruel, 
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— dipeaing that 
reſſes, nn the ſtate of 
the 


. 44 } 
the heart; diſpoſed to taife. pleaſure, which 
it finds, in whatſoever, it poilefſes'; that of 
uu, which conveys à my {iis idea, paints 

a ſtate of imagination wich we anticipates 
as it were, from a thoro gli con viehanothsl 


we ſhall inherit it ; 21 " bg: 1 728 HE bo. 1 
Our bappinęſis glares in hg eyes of the 
world, and expoſes us, often; to en vy. Our 


faliciq is known only 10. ourſelves, and 
Sies us continual ſatisfaction. The, idea 
: e deyon Hon 


e min 1d, and. the enjoyment | 

5 Err 5 

18 o. N of x the god = 
and depends in each n rel] ion, 

| ſuaſion of the miũd. 

Satisfaction Aae Jo 

of man; ſatisfaction Within, his felicity 
bliſs. aug be aſked ef God. The 
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confines; we contra; 1% extend ide hm? ws 

WE advance, or, remove vote Bod! SU” 
B ronfines, we rather underſtand, e et 


or border: che confines! "of a "country; | not 
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| ” He, 905 continually ents 16 m, 
| Which temperance Hath/:er, will Toon! find 

himſelf, on che confins3-of the grave. 

They ſay, with more eloquence den truth, 
"that the limits of the Roman empire, were 
boſe of che world¹ꝗ cœsd rr 
The Sea, the Alps, und the. Pirenean 
mountains are the natural bounds.of: France. 
Ambition knows. hOo Bx and we are 
never happy, but when thgfH,,il of our 
fortune: ate thoſe of dur deſir. 
eo ei 21d 19bn5% 07 nefl3 nan 
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a word " Conifies, the leaſt of 
; thoſe parts. which conſtitutes 
with this difference, that extremity 

Ih Gruation and an arrant ement, 
the greateſt diſtance; whe 
h only, and den 
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eee the vim, more „ 


ve make uſe of means 40; accomp 
the Aeſen: more cloſe; we leaue 


othing 


undane to complete iir d. rergattl2 127 


A good prince has no ther agu im his 
Sovernment, than to render his ſtate flou- 
* : 


riſking 


becauſe, he has the happineſs e his 
xople, i in view, and true glory, is his m. 
The true Chriſtian has no other aim, i 


heaven; ;. NO other view, than to 
nauor any other te) gn to complete, b 
il a ; ; own ſalvation. bs 2 * a e ene 4 2 ; 
| Me are fad, 6 Ta} an aim; 
Vis; to form a 4 0 Fad EM | 
| Reaſon. forbids "our 5 
hat is impoſſible to att 
cChimerical views, or rg form any Aber we 
are unable to execute. 
If my views are juſt, I have a de efign i in 
ill bring me to my aim. 
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are, equally, different... n Her 

How unhappy. is che EO eels) ch 
Buri hen of an evil conſcience}. _ 
11 We have, ſore imes, theo a ada $ 
of body, ſuch a Dad vpog.our Wirts, s 
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| The FE charm, carries an idea of fore, 
which puts a ſtop to ordinary effects and 


natural cauſes. The word enchantment, is 
uſed, properly, for that which regards the ; 


 _ Alluſionof the ſenſes. The word Shall, bears 
5 particularly an idea of ſomething, . which 
: diſturbs the. reaſon. All the three, in the 
literal. ſenſe, mark the effect of a magical 
operation, condemned by. religion, and 
laughed at, by philoſephy+, 1221 ot al | 
Antiquated tales, ſay there is a cbarm to 
_ deftroy the eſe of arms, and make them 


invul- 
\ 
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N erable. We read, ANNE * 
the ſurprifing: power of enchantments, that 
have, ſuddenly, changed the manners, and 
Ent reverſed the fortune. Weak people have 
thought, and do ſtill believe, that by means 
oc a fell, che health has been deſtroyed, 
aud the perſon ſo bewitched,: made raving 
mad; but, perſons, of good ſenſe, ſee no 
cbarm in the world, but che caprice of paſ- 
ions, with reſpect to reaſon, which often 
ſiuſpends reflexion, and ſtops the effects, 
which that would naturally and neceſſarily 
produce: they are acquainted with no other 
enchantment, than, that ſeduction ariſing 
from a depraved taſte, and diſordered ima- 
gination: they know alſo, that, which is 
- fooliſhly attributed to the power of a |/pell, 
| maliciouſly laid, is no other, than the effect 
| of, a bad conſtitution, which'is frequently 
vine; e 22 ne of mr” 
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el _ Punifo, = 


D. Veli ne, 
We habiſe him, who has .commi 1 a 
fault, to prevent his doing the ſame again: 
5 we puniſo, the perſon guilty of a crime, by 
way of expiation, and, as an example to 
others. To correct, ſignifies, to amend, by 
means of chactiſement; to ee $62 26h 
to regulate and inſtruct. 
We chaltiſe a child,. in e, to ue 
nis manners: officers are, frequently, oblig- 
ed to puniſh a ſoldier with death, to keep 
up good diſapline in the regiment. 
It is neceſſary, for good correction, that 
the chaſtiſement, be not the effect of anger: 
juſtice demands, that the puniſhment, be ri- 
gorous, when the crime, is enormous others 
wiſe, there can be no good nen the 
ſtate. 3 
God, like a tender fucker e us in 
this life, that we may not. be Pups, in 
” the life to come. 
As the words chaSiſe, and, punt * are je: 
Ts to have the neareſt affinity to each 


3 | "*e 1 nw oy 
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ahi not be unneceſſary, to thew 
a, yet further, difference between them. 
F Fhbadliſe, then, carries, always, with it an 
| idea of ſubordination; ; denoting, an autho- 
rity. or ſuperiority in him, who cha#fiſes, 
over the perſon, chaFiſed; but the word, 
Puniſhment, carries no ſuch idea, in its ſigni- 
fication; for we are ſometimes puniſhed, by 
: uals, by ourſelves, by our inferiora, 
by the mere event of things, or, by the 
effects of the fault, we have committed. 
Parents, who, thro? tenderneſs to their : 
children, iforbear to chaſtiſe them, are often 
puniſbed for their folly, "EY their FORE. in- 


1 ” a and ill conduct. 
| . 3 — — | ene e ny 
5 n | . 0 
Diſcretian, * 55 


. is here the mother virtue, and 
fignifies, wiſdom applied to practiſe: diſcre- 
tion, is the effect of prudence, and means, 
Aa knowledge to govern or direct one's ſelf: 
- By w we 3 heed, in order to 
n N "Ir 


A. 


[ 5r 7 
preſervation. Caution, nen 2 greater de 
gree of warineſs, _. 

A proper attention to prudence, oli, 
make us ſo diſcreet, as to be careful, in every 
thing we do; and cauſe us to . with the 
greateſt caution. ; 

A haſty conduct, can never be call” 
prudent : want of attention, in affairs of 
moment, is the greateſt height of indiſere- 
ion; for without that neceſſary qualifica- 
tion, *tis impoſſible any thing we do, can 
be attended with ſucceſs: He who expects 
to do any thing well, muſt act with care; 
and he, who is deſirous of 9 diffi- . 
culties, with cation. 


To weigh matters well, before we put * 


them into execution, is a mark of prudence. 

A diſcreet man, in the company of dan- 
gerous perſons, ſuch as would take advan- 
tage of his words, would be careful, how he 
opened his mouth, and, would utter no- 
"5 Yo voy. as N caution, 
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proper attention, to 11 manner of it 


: ing. and, conducting gurſely ves, in our com- 
werce with the wor! 5 With reſpect to 


SITIY 


others; contributing. rather to their fatis- 


88 


3 faction, than our own ny is the common and 
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| bs neral idea, | Which 


ee three Words pre- 
ſent, at firſt <ight * 1 notwithſtandi ing which, 


8 appears to tie, att their b application 
| ſhould, be diffe 3 1 


& Oct: 


Cirtuniſpe lich, 7, pri incipally, takes Place 


in diſcourſe; it b prevents our letting any 
5 thing eſcape us, that may do hurt, or give 
wy offence; and, is Lg effect, of | f prudence, which 


Tiſks, nothing. Cox eration, i is more per- 


I ſonal, and relates , Particularly, to our man- 
> of treating "cher people, making a 


proper diſtinction, as different opportuni- 


ties may offer; and, is the conſequence of 
| . and duty. Regard, relates more to 


the ſtate, or, ſituation of perſons; being, 
Particular, careful co damit nothing, which 
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1697. 
good ſenſe and politeneſs requires a and, is 
che fruit of a good education. 
To be well with the world, requires cir- 


cumſpection, when we are ſpeakin 8 before : 


thoſe, with whom, we are not acquainted z 
conſideration, for people of rank and qua- 
lity; and, regard, roms thoſe, with ww; 
we are intereſted. 

We ought to hays a great desl of cir» 


bene e in converſations of religion and 
government; becauſe, they are public mat- 


ters, and, ſubjects, on which particulars are 
not, at liberty, to ſay, what they think, 


eſpecially, if their thoughts are in oppoſi- 


tion to thoſe eſtabliſhed in the country, - 
where they are. It 18 not adviſeable, Ur | 


our intereſts, to omit ſhewing marks of con- 


fideration, to ſuch perſons,” whoſe aſſiſtance 


we may ſtandin need of, and, from whom, 


we hope to receive any ſervice. We can- 
not-have too great a regard for the ladies ; * 


it is what they N and, are THER i 


we neglect. | 


| Cunning; ys Artiſice, 
Fi neſſe. GR!) | Tr ic K, 
Device, | | Stratagent: 


+ 


Cunning, is the hou of cerduBing, de- 


ſigns, in a manner proper to ſucceed. Fi- 
zeſfſe, is a French word, lately adopted by 
the Engliſh, and means, an acting ſecretly 
and under cover. Device, is rather a pretty 


thought or contrivance. 4rtifice, is unna- 


tural,” and a- far-fetched mean, of execut- 


ing defigns. -Trick,:: which eludes the 


ſenſes, implies, a juggle : and ratagem, 
Ae a _Giſguiled way of Ns our 
ends... 


7 The firſt three of theſe 3 are er 
underſtood i in a good ſenſe, than the other. 


Cunning, is employed in uſing means; 


- fnefſe, inſinuates inſenſibly, and, muſt be 
accompanied by penetration; device, ſur- 
priſes, and, gives ſatisfaction; artifice, gene- 


rally, makes uſe of ſtudied diſſimulation; 
a trick, is, commonly, looked on as a fraud, 
and a Aratagem, 1s oftener illicit, than 


otherwiſe. * ; 


vt 


- 


f Woo 
Without ſome degree of cunning, it will 
be impoſſible to deal with, or, guard againſt, 
the generality. of mankind. _ 
Fineſſe, | is ſo eſſential to the coutticr, that, 
without it, he is ſeen through preſently. 
Pretty devices, declare the authors of 
them, perſons of ingenuiyp.. 
We ought particularly to guard anal 
a man, "ROS makes bend of * 9 75 Lend oy : -Y 
artifice. © 2 ” 
 Jogplath perform wick: to ene Not | 
conſequently, if clever, deſerve applaule ;, 
but he, who trick, his neighbour, in W 
to ſerve himſelf, is a rogue. 
All tratagemt, in war, are lawful ; So in 
other caſes, they are evet conſidered, as de- 
rogatory to the charakter of an | bowed. 
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1 moment, is not long; 1 Sur an infants 
til ſhorter. The word moment, has à lig 1g- 
nification, more extended; it is taken ſorne- 


e for time, in general; and, is uſed In 
„„ a figu- 
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5 | cum, than that, of lac compliment. 
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c 56 3 
.  Bgtirative ſenſe; that, of in tant, i is more 
conttacted; it marks the ſhorteſt duration 
or tinte, and, is TN uſed, But! in che lite- 
ral enen 0 . 
All depends View een the favour- 
able moment; ſometimes, an inſtant, too 
ſoon, or, too late, is all, that makes the dif- 
ference between ſucceſs and misfortune. 
Let us baniſh thought, as much as in 
our power, ſtill, now and then, a reflective 
moment will intrude The face of things, 
which we have thought eſtabliſhed, have 
been, frequently, changed in an infant, 
Every moment is dear to one, who knows 
the value of time,” Every inſtant of our 
life, is a ſtep nearer r the £ grave, 


* Cuftoms, relate to the general practice of 
* people; manners, to their way of life; 5 
C and » faſhions, to their dreſs, 
There cannot be a more ridiculous 


„ 


ing each other, in time of divine ſervice; 

it being ſuppoſed, they have there, more 
material things to engroſs their attention. 

An increaſe, or, decreaſe of luxury, has 
been found to have, more or leſs, mfluence 
on the manners of the-people. } _ - *: 
It has been obſerved, that 1 is a con- 
tinual round of faſhions: ; when the new are 
worn out, they, then, have recourſe to the 
old, and thoſe old ones, become new. 
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= Subſht. | | 

Be e, agrees kh all ſorts of ſubjects, 1 
ſtances or modes; with all manner of be- 
ings, real or deal: Exiſt, is uſed, only, 
with reſpect to ſubſtances, and thoſe, real: 
Subjiſt, is applied, equally, to ſubſtances or 
modes, but with. reference tothe duration 
of their being, which. is not e by ä 
the other two words. . | 
We ſay, of qualities, forms, 8 mo- 
tions, and, of all their different relations, 
Na r are ; we ſay, of matter, ſpirit, 
"Dy bodies, 


N 4 


t 3 J 


bodiew): and, all real beings; that, they 

exit; We ſay, of ſtares, works, affairs, laws, 
and, all eftabliſhments, which are neither 
&cftroyed or changed, that, they ſub#t. 
The verb, be, is commonly, uſed to mark 

| the event of .any modification or quality, 
in theſubje&+: that, of exiſt, is in uſe, only, 
to expreſs the end of ſimple exiſtence: and 
we-employ /#b/, to point out the dura- 
tion of that exiſtence or modification. 
Thus, we ſay, that man zs inconſtant; that 
the phoenix exiſts not; that all human 
eee = , but for a time. 


Famous, | Celebrated, 

| Mluftirious, | Renowned. 
: Each of theſe qualities, diſtinguiſhes the 
| reputation; but that, which the word fa- 
mous, expreſſes, means, no more than a 
ſimple diſtinction of one country or age, 
above another, let that diſtinction be 
taken either in good part or bad. That, 
which the word, i/luftrious expreſſes, is found- 
ed upon a merit, ſupported by dignity and 


glory; which makes the object, not only 


: "> "knodn. 
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TCO 59 i 
E Bene and rabked among 
the great: That, Which we underſtand, 

by the word, celebrated, expreſſes, a ſaperior 
degree of talents, with reſpect eithe to 
abilities or knowledge; tho? it raiſes: not 
the object, to an equal degree of grandeur, 
with the illuſtrious, it is, nevertheleſs, ho- 
nourable. That, which the word, renown 
ed, denotes, is founded, only, upon faſnion 
or public taſte; which, without caſting 
much honour on the ſubject, draws it ſim- 
ply from oblivion, and makes its” name 
known to the world. F128 

The maid of Orleans, il Jown 1950 ht 
Engliſh, but, eſteemed by the F rench, was, 
equally, famous, in both nations. Princes 
ſhine, during their life; but, they are only 
illuſtrious, in future ages, by the monu- 
ments of grandeur, wiſdom and greatneſs, 
which they leave behind them. There are 
celebrated authors, whoſe works, we cannot 
find fault with; and, thoſe, which we can- 
not even commend; without riſking: our 

own reputation. A man's fortune is balf 
made, when once he becomes renowned i in 
his profeſſion, © neee, 
: Famous, "celebrated," And, renowned, are 
| equally, applicable to * or things; | 
D 6 but 
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but iNufrians, » to . only; at leaſt, 
when we would be nice in our choice of 
words. F | 


© Eroftratus, among IC 3 Tos. 5 
to the temple of Diana, to make himſelf 
famous: he was rendered more ſo, by an 
order of the ſtate, that his name ſhould 
never after be mentioned, on pain of pu- 
niſhment. The greateſt part of our libels, 
are of the ſame kind; they raiſe a duſt and 
become famous, by being burnt by the 
hangman. The Duke of Marlborough be- 
came iluſtrious, by the many victories he 
obtained; his glorious actions are cele- 
rated in hiſtory; ſo, are the many court- 
intrigues of the Dutcheſs. The Gobelins 
were fo renowned, that their names, live in 
the place, were they worked, and, in thoſe 
works, f in which, others imitate them. It 
is a queſtion, whether the Phalernian wine 
was more renowned, than thoſe are, of 
ee and e | 
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5 Porgivenſe. 


We make excuſe, for an apparent fault, 
or, ſlight offence : we aſk pardon, for a real 
fault, or, when the offence is greater. We 
implore forgiveneſs of our ſins. The firſt, 
is an apology, in order to juſtify ourſelves, ; 
and, is founded on politeneſs ;*the fecond, is 

the mark of a good diſpoſition, and, is done, 
in hopes of extenuation ; the laſt, to avert 
the vengeance, and, declares repentance. | 
I) he good mind, excuſes, eaſily. The good 

heart, pardons, readily. God delights more 
in forgiveneſs, than in revenge. 

Excuſe, is more uſed, when we addreſs 
karte to equals; pardon, to n 8 
and, forgiveneſs, to heaven. | 

Good manners demand an excuſe 3 * 
which turns out wrong, let the intention be 
never ſo good. It can never be a degra- 
dation, to aſk pardon of that perſon, whom 
we have offended beſides, the ſuperior 
rank of ſome perſons, makes it an abſolute 
A in the offender. . How great is the 


RE Pre- 5 


. 2 62 1 
preſumption of that wretch, who fancies 
himſelf not in need of the 80 of the 


ä 
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Obligation. | 
- Dub, means, ae conſeientious, 
e ſprings from a law; obligation, ſome- 
thing abſolute in es, and, ſprings from 
cuſtom. 
We are ſaid, to fail, in our dus and, to 
diſpenſe, with an obligation, 
It is the duty of a clergyman, to carry 
| himſelf modeſtly ; and he is obliged, to wear 
dark coloured cloaths. 
Policy finds leſs diſadvantage, in neg- 
a her duty, than in "ARS the leaſt 
of her obligations, 


| Theſe two . are neee in 
5 tha ſenſe, in which * ſignify 2 
but 


„ 


but live, relates to the particular place 
where, we inhabit ; divell, to the building, 
in which, we reſide. 

We live, in London; in Middleſex: f in 
the country; we dwell, in a large houſe; 
a cottage; or, a furniſhed lodging. 

When perſons of diſtinction, live in Lon- 
don; they dwell in hovels, comparatively 
ſpeaking, with their houſes in the country. 
We ſay, with great propriety, I live, all 
the ſummer, in the country; and, have one 
of the 1 W . 
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48. 

TO; Stay, 
The common iden of theſe two e 
is a ceſſation of progreſſion ; ; and their 
difference conſiſts in this; that, to fray, 
ſeems to have leſs duration, than to remain. 
A good ſervant, when ſent on a meſſage, 
ſtays, as ſhort a time as poſſible. . 
When we have given offence, we ſhould 
endeavour to make ſuch an attonement, . 
that the offended party may not e, 5. 

USD, 955 5 
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The den of time, expreſſed by, hs 
Word, \ hay, ſeems leſs determinate, than haf 
IO the word, remain. 

Thus, we ſay, he remained at his country 


houſe a month; he Jaya longer, than. y we 
3 


2 SR; RES af, | 
Wine 
Incident. 


Event, is a word, moſt n to 1 
and governments; incident, to caſualties in 
prevate life. - | 

The revolutions of the ſtate, are events, 
that determine the happinels of the people. 

Oor life is full of incidents, b * 
ee of Pracench: cannot ee „ 
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- _ Awaken. | 


The firſt, of theſe words, is, more 8 3 
quently, uſed in a literal ſenſe; 3 the laſt, in LE 
a * : 
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E Þ 
The leaſt noiſe. awakes thoſe, who 1 
indifferently. It requires but little, to 
awaken a paſſion, which is not, entirely, 
rooted out from the heart. by 


 Weighty. „ 

7 he word heavy, is more e applicable to 
that, which loads the body ; weighty, to 
that, which burdens the mind. It requires 
ſtrength, to carry the one; 1 to * 
port the other. 

A weak man finds chat, heavy, which, 
the ſtrong find, light. The adminiſtration ©. 
of ſtate affairs, is too weighty a concern, 
for one perſon to undertake, 7 oy 


— 
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70 Conguer, | 
Subdue, 
+ * Overcome. 
Each of theſe words, implies, reſiſtance ; : 
but,that of conquer, referst to victory over ene- 
a mies; 


2 2 


1 66 7 
mies; and is, generally, uſed in the Iteral 
ſenſe : that of ſubdue, is more applicable to 
aur paſſions; being, oftener, uſed in a fi- 
gurative; and means, a bringing under 
ſubjection: that of overcome, ſuppoſes ef- 
forts, againſt any obſtacle that oppoſes ;. 
meaning, rather, to furmount. op | 
We have conquered our enemies, when- 
we have beat them, in ſuch a manner, as 
do put it out of their power, to do us any 
further hurt, We may be ſaid, to have 
ſubdued our luſts, when we are able to 
withſtand every temptation, We over- 
come our adverſaries, when we obtain our 
end, in ſpite of every oppoſition. 
It requires courage and valour, to con- 
auer; endeavour and reſolution, to ſubdue; 
Patience and perſeverance, to ouercome. 
Alexander gloried more in his compueſts,... 
chan in any other thing upon earth. Of all. 
paſſions, avarice is the x difficult to /ab-- 
due; as neither age, or, weakneſs of conſti- 
tution, is able to rebate its edge. We 
ſhould ſtrive to overcome evil, with good. 


11 


3 

"Ts no past. 

IneffedFually, 
55 In vain. 

We work, to no \ purpoſe, when w we meet 
not with the reward, we expected to re- 
ceive; Ineſfectually, when that, which we 
have done, anſwers not the end propoſed ; 
In vain, when our work, is of no kind of 
uſe whatever, 

I ſhall have worked ta no - if theſe 
ſheets meet not with the. approbation of 
the public; Tneffetiually, if, after all mp 
trouble, I have not been able to ſhew the 
true difference between words, reputed ſy. 
nonymous z and, in vain, if the book is found. 
to be, neither e tir 
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| Surge, * n 1 
Billow. 
Waves, are the natural effect of the flu 
dity of a running water; they are as ap- 
plicable to rivers, as the ſea; and, leave 
„ „„ ö- 


2 


r 68 : 
the es 15 a calm. Surges, are appli- 
ed, properly, to the ſea, only; imply 
: ſwohn waves, and, mark a. ſmall. degree of 
agitation. Billows, proceed from a more 
violent motion, conſequenthy, denote a 
+=" agitation z they break into white 
foam, and, are W with no | little 


DX FL 


We cut through the! waves; are lift- 
ed, by the urges; 51277 and daſhed, . 
by the billows. + 

= The life of ſome men, may in, ty: 
compared to the ſharp-keeled veſſel, 
cutting through the waves, leaving no 
noiſe or track behind it: while that of 
others, may be repreſented, as toſſed up 
and down, on the wind- Sap ſurges of 
a boiſterous fortune ; _ daſhed in 5 
pieces, wot the founing Vows of ad- 
* 2 
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Tumult, , 
Riot. „„ 
Uproar, conveys an idea of ſome great 
_ noiſe; tumult, and, riot, . ſome. great diſ- | 
. 

The diference 3 A words tu : 
1 and, riot, is, that tumult, implies, 
the riſing of many people; riot, the 
diſturbance of a few; whereas, an up. 
roar, may be occalioned, by. one ſingle =_— 
perſon. 5 © Sq 1 n ; | 9 
Tumuits, and, riots are, always, 3 
ed with ſuch uproars, as give: umbrag 

to a peaceable neigbourhooddo. 
© Houſes of debauchery, are ſubject 15 5 
riots a tumult often e in ND ; 
cities. 
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Theſe three words riſe dats} 3 
inclination implying ſome thing leſs —_ 


pg than 1 
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propenſin ; propenſion, than Bias: 
_ whe Guſt, leads us to an object ; the ſe- 
Ja” draws us, the third, drags us. 
Inclination, is, greatly, owing to education; 
Hm propenſion, to cuſtom ; 3 Pies, to conſtitu- 
tion. he 
8 / Choice of compapy, is eſſential to the | 
education of youth, becauſe, at that age, 
- they imbibe eaſily the inclinations of thoſe, | 
. , whoſe company they keep. It is a dan- 
gerous thing, to give a looſe to any one 
vide, as frequent commiſſion, is apt to 
create ſtrong propenſion. Perſons. of 
warm conſtitutions, have a natural bias to : 
3 | 4 7 venery. „„ 
. -. qrnclination, is, generally, applied to good 
bOdiects; propenſion, to bad. Thus, we 
. the charitable man is ever inclined to- 
= - aſlilt his neighbour. So depraved is hu- 
8 man nature, that we have, always, afſet 


. 7 
. * 


non to vice. 3 
Of two perſons to be ſerved, a "th. 
+ reigner, and, a countryman z we are, ge- 
"ny, Nao? in favour of the 258 


57. 
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The firſt of wile expreſſion 
more pfeciſely, Ro eicn of ee 
ſance, cuſtom, or, perſpnal intereſt: — 
we ſhould not offend the company, we are 
in; we ſhould: follow the faſhion ; we 
know a man, before we truſt him. The Fy 
ſecond; denotes, more particularly, an obli- 
gation of reaſon and good ſenſe; thus, we 
ought in every thing, to give up to Gs. 
who know better than . ourſelves z, 
ought to ſerve them, who have frved 
us. The third, is more uſed to ex- — 
preſs an eſſential and indiſpenſable oblige. . 5 
tian; thus, it is neceſſary, to love God, in 
order to be ſaved: It is e, to be dom - 
n P pleaſe. 5 
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. Mareover, 

Bejiaes. 
Furthermore, is, properly; uſed, when ; 
there is need only to add one more reaſon, 
; to thoſe, before-mentioned ; its intent, is to 

e and, it has no relation, but to 

number. Moreover, is in its right place, 
8 uſed, to add a reaſon of a different 
kind, to thoſe, that went before; its chief 
office is, to add, with a particular reſpect, 
to diverſity. ' Be/ides, is uſed with pro- 
Priety, when we would ſtrengthen by a 
new reaſon, the force of thoſe, that were 
ſufficient of themſelves, its principal office 
is, to enhance by abundance, ul 
For a ſtate to ſupport itſelf, thoſe, who 
govern, ſhould be moderate; thoſe who 
ought to obey, governable; ' furthermore, 
the laws ſhould be judicious. There wil 
always be war among men, - becauſe, they 
are naturally ambitious, and are governed 
by intereſt ; moreover, zeal for religion, 
makes them rigid. Holy Scripture teaches 
» us the oY of the Godhead, and, reaſon 
3 8 | points | 


* 


| notes, only, a imple declaration, but ge-.. 
neral: to proclaim, is, to make known by . 


7 ie 73 {i 


points it out to us: befides * nature 


makes us Perceive it. 


To Manifeſt, 
Publiſh, 


* * ; 
Proclaim. 


Theſe thine words, imply, . d . 
ration; but that of manife et, ſeems to con- 


* a proof of what is made known; 
meaning, to ſhew inconteſtably : Publiſb, de- 


a formal and legal publication. 
When once a man has loſt his name, 


Jer him maniſfeſt his good character, as 


much as poſſible, he will find: it difficult, 
to recover the good opinion of mankind, 2 


for prejudice is blind, even, to the moſt 


viſible truths. | He who Publiſhes. to the 
world, the failings of another, betrays in 
| himſelf, a want of humanity, and, is ure | 
to meet with the contempt of every think- 4 
ing man. A famous Sultan of Egypt left t to : 
poſterity, a moſt remarkable teſtimony of | 


'E 


the vanity of l r, Tf on his 


a T1 death 


a 


N 


geath - bed, he Commanded, that his wind- 
ing ſheet ſhould be carried at the end of a 
 . Jance, by a herald ; who was to proclaim, 
here is all, that this great prince will carry | 
out of the world with him, of his wealth, 
dignity, and Os gr, he enjoyed 
vpon earth. 2 
Manifeſtos 4 a are, uſually, Publ 6. 1 
3 ed, * formal ge | 
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er Aa r Divulge. 

5 ee, 91 ra e 45 
3 Ts Ane 3 Gait uhr is un- 
= TIRE is the common ſignification of 
tthoſe words: but, to rell, is to declare 
| things/purpoſely, with a deſign to inform 
. Thoſe, ve would not have remain ignorant. 
5 d iſcloſe, is to ſhew, either by deſign or 
_ inadvertency, that which was ane con- 
x. cealed. ' To reveal, is to lays any | 


. 


2; 


= | 5 ö 


So great an [TY my ſome. perſons for. 


Pint 5 2 that they tell ever individual | 
thing they hear. Confidents too often 4% JE 
e the 1 intrigues, they are entruſted with. | 
Confeſſors reveal, ſometimes, by their im- 
Prudence, the confeſſion of penitents. The 
" divulging of a ſecret, has, often, done more 
harm, than any other one thing whatever; 
as it is impoſſible. to ſmother, what once 
F has been blazed abroad. If we would not 
„ ſevered, we ſhould be careful t to > have 6 
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2 REIT OY has two ſenſes the Polk, 
natural, in which, we would have what Ys 1 
ſay underſtobd, and, in which, 2 deen 14 
does, absolutely, undefftand us; the other, 
perverted, under ood only, by the perſon 
ſpeaking. Ambiguity, has one general ſenſe, 1 
ſuſceptible of different interpretations” it, 8 
always, creates a difficulty in getting at 


the true ſenſe of the author, and, ſome- 


1 times, an n ichpollöbilty. The 4 ot 


* 


28 


1 761 


5, a french word. lately naturalized, has 
two natural and apt ſignifications, one of 
vhich preſents itſelf to the com mon under- i 
] ſtanding of all the world; and, by the other 


is made, a fine alluſion, underſtood, oe 


by certain perſons. my 
/Thele three ways of ſpeaking , are, 7 


= - occaſion, ingenious methods of ee e, 


_ one's true meaning: but we make uſe of 
an egui vocation, to deceive; of an ambi- 
| guity, to keep in the dark, from all; and 
of a double-entendre, to conceal, from ſome. 
It is beneath the character of an honeſt 
man, to make frequent uſe of equivecati- 
ons; he that does, being fure to meet with 
the contempt of mankind. Ambiguities, are 


perhaps, oftener the effect of a confubon 
pf ideas, than a ſtudied deſign of keeping 


le in the dark: we ought never to uſe- 
_ them, but when an elucidation. would be 


dangerous. Malice and politeneſs „ 


introduced the double-entendre, but it ſhould 
never, be uſed, at the Pence of. our 
een . e. 
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The word great, is a general term, ſig- 
nifying any thing conſiderable either in 
« = bulk, extent, quality, number, &c. thus 
we ſay, a great houſe; a great road; a 

great weight; A great many ; a great Fit 3 
mine; a great happinefs. The words big. 4 

1 and, 1 large, are more circumſcribed; r,. 

Fn implies, greatneſs of bulk; large, greatneſs 
bpof extent. Thus, we ſay, a big man; a big . 
Kone; but, a lage room; a large fielc. 

| A large man, is as great an impropriety, 
| as a big field; and we need, only, mention 1 


5 2 big or large Pleaſure, to ſhew the ab: 
; burditr. | o ” 
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Said. 


We are FOE Py diſcretion and 
' cuſtom; grave, thro humour and Hal. % 
tution 3 ſerious, thro? taſte and affectation. 
_Levity | is the reverſe, of being Aaid; vi⸗ 

vacity, of gravity J wantonneſs, © of eri agg. 
Aconſtant round of buſineſs: and continual. 
tranſaction of affairs, make, 1 5. reflecki- 
. ofis on, our latter. end, ve graut 1h the 
- W of Rs thought en ee 18 
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Theſe are both born with us, nd are a 
happy diſpoſition of nature, by which, we 
are qualified for ſome peculiar employ- . 
ment: but genius, ſeems to be more inter- 


nal, and poſſeſſed of the powers of inven- 


tion; talent, more external, and capable 
| of execution. | 


T hus, 


Thus, we have a genius, for poetry and 
painting; but, a 2 for ſpeaking and 
writing. | 

Soc have a genius 7 niachanica, 
may have no talent for watch-making. 
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ee e 
5 The ward en is lb very e n 
it cannot be connected with a determinate 
number; as, for inſtance, four, five, or, fix 
people; but that of perſons, may: 
To be Pleaſant a at table, none mould be 
admitted but people off goed humour; 
neither, ſhould there be more, tfah (EY Wo 
or eight pet ſons.” 11 $177 een O7 eee _ 
Th order to deſetibe a company; e - 
| Gould know the quality of the People, and — 
me numher of perſons, preſent.” 5 1 
In all governments, we find ill-affected 3 
people: and there are, always, 5 x 
nuinber,” forme diſcontented . 
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5 To Rear 


. Concern, 
2 ouch. 


We ſay, very i. without 


1 - much choice, that a thing regards us, con- 


cerns us, or, touches us, to mark the part we 
bear in it. There, nevertheleſs, appears to 
me, to be a delicate diſtinction between 
theſe. three expreſſions, each riſing, gra- 
_ dually, above the other, according to the 
rank, in which, I have placed them. Tho . 
we have the leaſt part, imaginable, in a 
thing, it may be ſaid, to regard us; to 
concern us, we muſt have a greater; but, 
when we are ſenſibly affected by it, it may 
be ſaid, to touch us. It ſeems alſo, that 
the word regard, is more applicable, when- 
our intereſt is in queſtion ; that of concern, 
when ſpeaking of things, committed to 
gur care and conduct; that of touch, when 8 
it reſpects our hour or fortune. 
The ill-behaviour of a ſervant, to a 
e, regards the maſter; as it affects 
his intereſt. The leaſt diſturbance in Eu- 
0 been in ſome meaſure, Om every ſtate; 
7 it 


— 4. | 
it being difficult, for any of 3 to 1 — 
2 petfect neutrality, for any length f 
. while the others are at war. Al 
the operations of government, concern the 
firſt miniſter. It concerns a man, to be 
punctual, in the diſcharge of bis duty: 
The conduct of a wife, touches the huſ- 
band, ſo cloſe, that he- ought to have an 
eye over all ſhe does. The behaviour of 
an ambaſſador, touches; always, more oer 
1 the honour of the prince he repreſentss— _ 
Many people make themfelves: uneafy- 
at that; which does not, in the leaſt, regard: 
them; Tiieddle with what no ways con- 
cerus them; and, at the fame time, are 


indifferent to thoſe . — 4 
Gone N gets | 
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Theſe words, let them be applied aber 33 
to the ſoul, to a republic, or any particu 
lar ſociety; expreſs, equally, a ſituation 
; — from trouble and moleſtation 3 
e PL 15 E . 5 : $1 but. 1 


8 0 . 
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1 but tranquillity, relates t to that, wickis © one- 
ſelf, and in the time preſent, independent A 
of any other relation: peace, to the ſitua- 
tion, with regard to enemies, in whoſe 
power it is, to make an alteration: guiet, 
veith reſpect to time paſt or future, as 
ſucceeding or en a eee a 
| ; SB el fs 5 
© Uneaſy we Way no "tram i 55 
: tins families. Litigious perſons: are hardly 
ever at peace with their neighbours. After 
à troubleſome time, we enjoy a war ee ; 
with greater ſatisfaction. 1 
What a ſtate of tranguillity, e . re- 7 
EE ligious man enjoy; no outward things 
having the power to rufflle or diſcompoſe 
bim! To preſerve peace, we ſhould keep 


3 8 


: ourſelves, always, in a ſtate of defence: IE 
is indulgence, only, that will eſtabliſh | as = 
in a mutinous Mins 5 | 


* 
Rams 
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| 125 Krol, 5 5 4 FR; 
Church. „ 


Both theſe = . 


apart for the public ſervice of religion; 
. 1 N | ; S | but i 


wg] 


but that of unte is a more pompous ex- 
preſſion, and leſs in uſe, than church: with 
| reſpe& to the Pagan religion, we, fre- 
quently uſe the word temple: as the temple. 
of Apollo; the temple of Janus; but with 
relation to our own, ſeldom : _ Ihe Paul's 
7 church ; St. Saviour's church. ha 


. emple, ſeems to , expreſs hy 
more auguſt, and ſignifies, properly, an 
edifice, dedicated to the deity. Church. 
| ſomething, more common, ſignifying, par- 
ticularly, an edifice, erected tor the 5 
gregation of the faithful. 3 
The grandeur of Solomon' ; 8 was. 
beyond 3 Nothing profane ought, 
to enter the temple of the Lord. The pre. 
ſent thinneſs of our churches, is a manifeſt; 
ſign of a decreaſe in religion, Nothing 
ought to be permitted in church, that does 
not contribute to | JN: edification of chriſtie, 7 
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us e,, it beg 2. 
” 2 I  Enormous, © 
— Inmenſe. 


The common Alen of theſe words, is 

| ſomething, greatly, beyond the uſual mea- 
ſure; but thoſe, of Huge, and, vaſt, relate, 
more, to ſuch things, as are material; 


thoſe, of enormous, and, immenſe, to ſuch, ws 
are ideal; with this difference, between 
them; that buge, implies, greatneſs i in bulk; 


| waſh, greatneſs in extent; enormous, greatneſs 
in ſize, even to deformity and dreadful- 
| neſs; immenſe, unlimited extent, even be- 
yond expreſſion. Thus, we fay, a huge 
| giant; ; a vaſt tract of land; an enormous 
crime ; the immenſe S 

There are ſome promontories, ſo huge, 


travellers carried their lodging and provi- 


ſion with them, they would periſh, before 


fins of the preſumptuous wretch, are fo 


ſalvation, but, in the infinite mercies of an 


a8 to ſhock the eye that views them. The 
deſarts of Arabia, are fo vaſt, that unleſs 


they reached their journey's end. The 


enormous, that he can have little hopes of 


all- gracious God. So great is the immen- 


/ . 


11 8%. +: 
"4 of the Godhead, a3 t9 exceed the x 
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Way, i is much more DR and gene- 
ral, than road; and implies the paſſage 
from place to place, whether through the 
high read. or not: road, is much more li- 
mited, and particular, and means the 
beaten way of travellers, from one town or 
city to another. Which, ſays the trayel- 3 
ler, is our beſt way to Hampton; the 3 
Hounflow road, or Kingſton? either rad, I 
ſays his guide, is good; but when I. = 
come to Twittenham, the ſhorteſt way, is 
acroſs the fields; tho? the gar al way, ”, 
would be, to go by water.. 4 12 
As the word, way, is, often, uſed to lig-- | 
nify, means; which, when conſidered as 
the intermediate ſtep to attainment, is not, 
widely, different from that, of road; when 
we would adopt the figure of travelling, 
not to confuſe our ideas, we, generally, 
make uſe of the word road: _thus,. Gli, 


, 2 a a . 


18 16861 3 : 1 


Sale With perſeverance, is ihe-bigh f 
to preferment; yet, notwithſtanding, <ony © 


we 


is a much more elegant expreſſion ; a ſtric _ 


adherence to the principles 5 , 
| 8 is the direct way to h 


To ; 3H EE 5 

7 RE: 3 465 (2 9 1 me ny 1. P 4 EY nn. 

„„ Ne 5 8 

we FY the wiysy we 12 the means.” © 
h, are the methods, we take, means, 


* 
8 
4 


what, we put in execution, to ſucceed. The 


ft word, enfolds in its idea, honour and 
1 probity ; ; the laſt, pays little or no regard, 


4K 


but, to the end aimed af. Thus, good. 


Ways, are. thoſe, which are Juſt; 3. 898, 


means, thoſe, which are ſüre. 3 : 
30] 'Simoniacal practices, are very bad ways; 5 


but, very g good means, of obtaining bene- 
fices, © | 5 wt, 


— Wand avoid beth,” ag ntkice of 


the ingrammatical impropriety, of anne xing 


the ſingular number, to, the word mans; 
the fault, almoſt, of every ſpeaker and 
| 2 liberality, ſay they, is, a ſure means, 


1 8 there 2, no better 
| Means, 


* 


means, of W in nach the wal than 
that, of paſſing by affronts, with compo- 
| ſure ;—Glaring abſurdity ! ſince, the word, 
means, is evidently, plural, and it would be, 


much, mores Pn Flog ahn nes eee 


ane 303 7% ac art; 
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"da LS Fey * repetition of the ſame 2 


aQts ; z the other, to a plurality of objects. 


: K 


We, often, diſguiſe our thoughts : by doing 
the ſame thing, Men, it becomes habitual. 
We, frequently, meet with traitors; we, 


frequently, do thoſe things, which we re- 


pent of, afterwards. 


There are two other: Words, W an 


equal ſignification with often, Ys. oft, and, 
oftentimes," but they being, no more, than 
the ſame word, abbreviated and lengthened "TH 
it is needleſs, to take any further Notice 15 
N 


* 
N % 
2 * 
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| 
palſible to execute two. ogg orders, at: 
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We n ſerve two mare. it is ime. 


the ſame time. 


We cannot love one, by RO we have- 
been injured, It is impoſſible, to love one, 


.t to whom, we have a ne weten 


| VO Is; more property.” 0 
| lates to inability z the other, to impoſſibi- 


> Gly, expreſſes ſomething, more rites 
lar, than honour. The one, makes us un- 


dertake, voluntarily, the moſt difficult 


thing s 3 the other, leads us, willingly, 
to Fo bebtten of the moſt * exac· 
tions. 8 


Queſt of glory, ſometimes, ſtim ulates . 


ſoldier s courage, even to raſhneſs; and no- 
„„ tions. 


To 
1 


t 57 1 


] tian bonour, in ſpite of far, hoop im, 5 


often, to his dux. 
An indifference to i may BY unno- 


8 d but not ſo, with reſpect to Donour.. 


It is cuſtomary, in converſation, to place, 


intereſt, in oppoſition to glory; and incli- | 


nation, to honour : thus, we ſay, an author, 
who labours after glory, takes more pains. 
in the completion of his piece; than' he, 
who works, merely for intereſt: and, when 
an avaritious man lays out his money, it is 

more through hoxour, than inclination. 


1 5 5 : — FRET 3 Mos LE — PE: 
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t World, © conveys only an ee one — 
gle being, though general ; that which ex- 
iſts: Univerſe, an idea, of inany beings,” 


or, rather that, of all parts of the world; 14 
all that exiſts: the firſt, of theſe words, is, 


ſometimes, uſed in the literal ſenſe, as 


when, we ſay, the old and new world; 
and ſometimes in a figurative, as, when: _ 
we ſay, in this world, and in the - 


ther; the wicked world; the polite world':: 


r is, . uſed according to. 
” * 


— 


| 
! 
| 
j 
? 
N 
. ! 
| 
j 
id 
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1 


tie tees and in a ſenſe that extepts no 
one thing: it is, for this reaſon, when we 
would expteſs the univerſe, by the term, 
world, that, we are obliged to put the 
word, all, before it, which, we have no 
occaſion to do, by univerſe; for example, 
e mold ſay, the ſun warms all the. Neri 3 
ann * the heat of the mar 9 DE 
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The anſwer,” 1s malle td a demand or a 
3 aſked; the.reply,/to : an anſwer or 
a. gemonſtrancc. n: 
Academics are taught rt, to o Rare diffi-. 
culties, and then, to anſuer them, It is 
nohler, to hear a wiſe remonſtrance, and, 

profit by it; than make any: rep. 
5 b wort; -ayſwer, isirlore-extenſive/i in 

its Iignification, than rephy; we anſwer the 
queſtions of thoſe, who aſlæ us; the de- 
mands, of ſuch; as expect our . the 
examination of counſel; the arguments of 
* 3 the letters we rebel 3 
51:4. or 


fe 


m 
ri 
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2 2 
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Gs gu 


p.m 


oo ea Phe Word Wh. is far 
moe litmitec?᷑; it füppdſes a diſpute, com- 
meneed from difference of ſentiment; we 
reply," to the anfwer, - of at author whoſe 
works we have eriticiſed; to the reprimands 
- of thoſe, whoſe correction weate unwilling 
to ſabmit- 6 to r Ito an anſwer in 
chancery. | 2 VR SRO 
Ani anfen 45 be eker, nue, and 
dictated by cout, 480 Son ſenſe; 5 4 rep. 

ſtrong and convincing, armed by truth, 
and ſtrengthened by experience. 
"We: ſhould teach chüdren, as much as 
poffible,” to give nice and judicious an. 
Ses; and convince! thein, that there is 
mare honor, in liftning,! than i making 
replies to thoſe, e Bar the” ee to 
inſtruct them 
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Danger Rig. „ 3s er 
E 1 S 

All theſe words, imply, chance of harm; 5 
but that, of danger, telates to the evil, thar 
may 8 ; thoſe, of hazard, rin, and, 
2 _— FAR: good, we FR loſes Win 
this 


"Lo J 


this "TRE, that, hazard, expreſſes gude 


* Ms. 


_ caution ; but we, often venture, witl e 
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; thing, 1 near; I? iſh, ſomething, at a diſtance ;.. | 
venture, ſomething, fartheroff, relating only 
to the poſſibility of events. Hence thoſe 


expreſſions, in danger, of death; in hazard, 


of our life; by, giving a looſe, to debau- 
chery, we risk our health ; > nothing venture, 
58 nothing have. 


Danger, creates fear; hazard, alarm; ; rick, 


greateſt ſatisfaGtion. . 73 
The avaritious. man, - fourred o on by in- 
tereſt, fears no danger ; hazards his — 5 


and happineſs; runs every ria that attends 
his Prafeſſion; and, gladly, ventures his. 

all, in ſearch of that, which, if obtained, | 
ke would not * the 8 Wende | 


: 
* 
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Aan, i 
n ſpite of. 


Bath 35 A 1 1 but, the 


| 3 in + ſpite of, implies, more reſolu- 


4 +++ 4 


Pre tion. and. greater force, than the word, 
| ain kf, ſuppoſi ng little, or no ke · 


ſiſtance, 


* 


— 


/ 


„ Song - 118 127 5 : 1 £299 
alas in be ice 3 bos, i 
ſpite of, a, conſiderable ſtruggle; | - 

We act againſt the will, or, againſt rule, 
and, in ſpite, of oppoſitions. 

The good man, does nothing, * 
the dictates of his conſcience. The wicked 
man, commits fin, in N of . the Puniſh- 
ment, annexed to Md os ah; . 

Raſhneſs, will attempt a agains | 
all appearance of ſucceſs; and reſolution, 
will purſue the en in w_ Ay 1 * | 

obſtaces:. 1t meets ne IT 


Ps ; 1 "he 8 5 5 3 4 R l - * 
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: Ei" Be n 
; 3 e 5 8 Effrontery, „„ 
There is a commendable boldneſs; that 
proceeds from a ſelf-conſciouſneſs of 
worth; but the boldneſs, which is here 
meant, ſprings from ignorance; is brazen 
and preſuming. Audaciouſneſs, is a greater 
degree of boldneſs : z ſuch, as is ſteeled a- 
gainſt reproof; is rude and noiſy. . Impu- - 
88 #erce conſiſts, in being an utter ſtranger, to 
all kind of modeſty; is ſcurrilous and abu- 
five. © Effrantery, procteds from pride, and 
— i ſelf- 


5 94 15 : = £ 
hf ca: fuficiency 3 5 is ovelbeaing and | info. 1 
lent. cone: 
5 he bold, are Jbl 55 Kidetics 
they ſpeak, with great aſſufance; neither 
the quality or rank of thoſe, they addreſs, 
being able to diſconcert them. The more 
you reprove the audacious man, the more 
it hardens him; he, wilfully, forgets the 
| reſpect, due to his ſuperiors, ad; idly, 
- imagines his boiſterous behaviour, à diſ- 

tinguiſhing mark of manhood.” The ea. 

pons of the 7mpudent, are ſaucineſs and 
abuſe; which, they take up at every turn; 

and, with which, they lay about them, in 
a "moſt unmerciful manner. As great a 
cauſe of effrontery, as any, is the want of 
2 education; he, whom it poſſeſſes, is ar- 
rogant 18 inſolent, a ſtranger to good - 
ſenſe, and 3 with the rules of - 
ee NN 3 
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| beneficial.” 
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” eee, 
Aavantageous, 3 
Beneficial. I 


"Prflable, is "age applicable 10 8 gain; : 5 
e eee to honour, or any kind of 


Zn 
G1 * 


: edle he z beneficial, to health. : 


Some kinds of merchandiſe,” are "A <7 


more profitable, 1 than others. A good f 
name is very advantageous, . ſerves 
to puſh, us forward in the world. Loſs 1 | 
1 
| 


of blood, to a feveriſh 5 is very 


— ** 


„Light FOR make a 1 purſe, 2 


; ſcaſonable. word, ſpoke in fayour, is, fre- 
. vently,, of more advantage, than the great- 


eſt ſervices. The greateſt benefit to the 
foul, , is, a ſincere repentance, _. 
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10 See, . . my To Bebold, 
Loot at, 1 | | „0 


We Je, Aer ſtrikes th üght: we 


Vo at an object, when we deſignedly 
caſt our eye upon it: we Bebold it, when 


we look with attention: we. view ity when 
we ſurvey it. 5 
We /ee, all objects Yeſobe't our eyes: we 
look at, thoſe, which excite our curioſity: 
we hebold, ſuch, as cauſe our admiration: 
we view,. thoſe, we are eee to ex- 


amine. 


We fee, Aiſtindly < or confaliely: - We 


look at, near, or at a diſtance. We be- 


Bold, with wonder and attention. We 


vieco, with care and exactneſs. 


The eyes, open, to ſee; turn, to bot 


at; fix themſelves, to bebold;, and move 


all ways, to view. 
The (connoiſſeur, in painting, looks at 
the firſt picture, he ſees ; if it be the work 


of a celebrated artiſt, he beholds it, with 
pleaſure, and views every part of it, with 3 


thegreateſt minuteneſs. 5 | | 
. n= 5 82. 
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To _ 
© Though he common meaning of theſe 
words is, to fix both the eyes upon an ob- 
ject, and look at it with wonder, intently 
and earneſtly ; yet, there is a great diffe- 
rence between them: faring, implies, 


looking, with wonder and TD | 


gazing, with wonder and reſpect. 
"7 FBe- impudence of ſome fellows, is ſo 


great, that, they will fare, I modeſt woman, | 


out of countenance: 


A man in love, will, Gmetimes, gaze : 


upon the object of his affections, till he, 
almoſt, loſes his fi ght. Eats 


When our Saviour firft appeared to his 


diſciples, after his reſurrection; they gazed 
on him, with aſtoniſnment and rapture. 


To flare another, in the face, has, al- 


ways, been conſidered, as a a breach of good : 


manner So 
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1 Serviceable. | 
As nearly ſynonymous, as theſe words 

8 appear to be, there is, yet, a mani- 
feſt difference between them, but the diſ- 
tinction is ſo delicate, as to require ſome 
attention to diſcover it. U/zful, in my opi- 
nion, is more applicable to things, in uſe; 
to thoſe we have often recourſe to; and. 


What, cannot be well done without: Ser- 
vicealle, to things, of ſervice, ſuch, as we, 


oftener, do without, than with: and ſuch, 
as we little expect to have. Thus, fan- 
ture is uſe ful; memorandum books, to per- 
' ſons engaged in a multiplicity of Buſineſs, 
are uſeful. F riends and Hoe e 
are ſerviceable. I, 
I he plummet, is ſo uſeful to the carpen- 
ter; that, to fix a perpendicular, without 
it, would give him a great deal of trouble. 
-Of all Ae a horſe, is the moſt A, 
able. 
TO 6 who nke muff, a box, is ex- 
tremely uſeful; but! its ene, * far, 
from e . 
84. 


What theſe works ſhould expreſs, is re ra- 


ther. imaginary, than real: they are, gea,, 


nerally, uſed therefore in a figurative ſenſe: 
we are ſuppoſed to be ſwallowed up, by a 
gulph ; and loſt, in an abyſs. The firſt, car- 
ries with it, an idea of inſatiable voracity, 
which drags in and conſumes all, that ap- 


proaches ; ; . ſecond, of an unmeaſurable 


depth, to whoſe bottom, we can never get; 
and in which, we loſe, at the ſame time, 


the ſight of the place, from whence, e 


came, and of that, where, we are going. 
A gulph, is ſuppoſed to have, many 


turns and windings; of which, when we 5 


have once ſet a ſtep in, we cannot poſſibly 


get out, but are carried on, in ſpite, of all 


our endeavours to the contrary. An abyſs, 
is ſuppoſed to have, many uncertain and 


* 2 oy > 


obſcure roads, without end; ; in which, tho? 
we may, ſometimes, ſtoop, in hopes of find- 


ing a way out; yet, being deceived, we 


become diſheartened, bewildered with 
doubts, and overwhelmed with deſpair. | 
| a 
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* 


A looſe woman, is a-gulph of woe, all 
- Periſhes there; virtue, riches, and health. 
Philoſophy, teaches us, that man is, con- 


tinually, * in an abyſs of dark- | 
neſs, : | 
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Reſolution. 
. 


416 8 is an act of 325 athent, 


and ſuppoſes examination; reſolution, an 5 


act of the will, and ſaippoſes deliberation :- 
the firſt ſhuts out e 8 the wy wa- 
TR: 3 i 


Our determinations, Wenn ha rofky!; 


: avoid repentance z our en fixed, o 


exclude variation. 
Nothing is more Ates boch to 


bree and others; than to be, always, 


undetermined, in our affairs, and irveſolute 


in our proceedings. 


It is more difficult, to Aenne on points 


or e chan, on ſolid and real! in- 


rl 101 ” 

tereſts. There are, no weaker reſolutions 5 
than thoſe, made at confeſſion, or, on a 
ſick- bed; the firſt return of health, carry- 
ing us again, into the ſame courſe of life. 

We may be determined, and yet not re- 
ſolved; that is, we may come to ſome de- 
ciſion, and ſtill, not be fo far reſolvad. as 
to put that deciſion, into execution; fear, 
timidity, or, ſome other N may pre- 
vent us. 5 

The determinations of women, are ſeldom 
better grounded, than on whimſey or ca- 
pride: Men, are, fo often, led by taſte and 
cuſtom : that, their Rene are, ane” 
rally, vain. 

In ſcience, we ks the Ja wy 2 
point; the reſolution of a difficulty. Mey 

The more, we determine, the lefs, we 
prove. Though, in the ſchools, we anſwer 
eyery difficulty, we reſabve but few.. 
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Old, 
Ancient, 
Antique. : 


- Theſe words riſe one upon ey other; 
5 antique, wo ancient, and rde of aA, : 
| upon old. N | 
A faſhion is old, when | it 8 to be in 
uſe; ancient, when | its uſe, has been, ſome- 
time, paſt; antique, w when i it ins bern, a 
long time, ancient. 
That, which is recent, is not ad; at. | 
which i is new, is not ancient; chat, which 
1 modern, is not antique. | 
_ Olaneſs agrees beſt with age; 3 tae; 
with the origin of families; antiquity, with 
What exiſted in former times. 
As we grow old, we decreaſe in ſtrength; 
but gain more experience. ” 
Ancientneſs, makes faſhions difagreeable ; ; 
but adds ſplendour to nobility. 1 
Antiquity, deſtroys the proofs of hiſtory, 
and weakens credit; but renders monu- 
| ments of R value. 


fon 


N . 
e 


. 1 a great number of par- 
ticulars; univerſal, every particular. 615 

The government of princes, has no ob- 
ject in view, but, the general. good. The 
| providence of God, is wniverſal. 


An orator ſpeaks, in general, when he if 


makes no particular application, Know- 
5 — is ne 5 when it knows fry | 
6 "Chriſtianity. is, 7 -0-eing noun: and 2 „ 
heved 3 dae not en „ | 
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- Expreſſion, | by 155 


Nothing i is more common, than an ins 


diſcriminate uſe of theſe words; and yet 
none differ more among themſelves. A 
word, is a ſingle part of ſpeechz 1 id gene- 
ral, and determined 8 uͤſe: Term, is a2 


L 104 J 


you caſt of language ; owes its for- 


mation to the ſubject, and its excellence, 
to its ſuitableneſs. - Expreſſion, is a certain 
mode of ſpeech; riſes from thought, and 
is, more or leſs, beauriful, ORG to its 
particular turn 

The purity of nns depends pls 


2 its words; the precifion, upon its TOS | 


and , brilliancy, upon its exprefſ oy.” +. 54 60 
Elaborate diſcourſes, require the words, 


to be, truly, Engliſh , the Lend proper 3 


XY and the expreſſions noble. 


A word, which has eſcaped us, unde- 
ſignedly, ſometimes, has been attended 
with fatal conſequences. Terms of art, are 
now, pretty generally, known; however, Z 


they. appear. with little grace, except, in 


the mouths of the profeſſors of thoſe arts. 


Starched or far-fetched expreſſions, carry with 
[ny an air of PET: | 


* 0 Ta . vow | EET TAF * 
a : ” * . 


| Pile, B 
| Heap, ae oben 
"Theſe Dy re 6g ly a 3 
cl e . one upon another 8 8 
we wit 


; Ea } | 
with this difference, that pile, rather means 
things put up, regularly; whereas, heap, 
implies no other order in the arrangement, 
than what riſes from chance. As, a pleat 7, 

wood ; a heap of rubbiſh. 
We ſay, a pile of bricks; 'E when they. 
are, the materials, prepared for building; 
and a beap of bricks, when r . de 
remains of a fallen edifice, i 


Dei, 00 „5 
„„ oe. | 
Dai. 


a is a ſtile, more FS and 
carries with it, an idea of the paſſage, from 
one life, to another; death, more com- 
mon, and ſignifies, "preciſely, extinction 
of life; deceaſe, more ſtudied, is a term 
ſomewhat bordering upon the law, and im- 
plies, the refuge of mortality. The ſe- 
_ cond, of theſe words, is made uſe of, with 
reſpect to all fort?" of animals ; the n 
two, to man only... 
A glorious departure,.. is preferable to #4 
| ameful life. Pegs. 1 is 5 the common . 


5 ; 
4 


A — * 


of all things living. Succeſſion, does not 

take place, till the moment of deceaſe. 
Departure preſents nothing horrid to the 

imagination, it indicates ſomething agree- 


able, in eternity: deceaſe, conveys, only, 
an idea of trouble, in being ſeparated 
from things, we are much attached to: 
but death, e er 1 ua | 


lee, 


— 4 ; : FOTO Ry” W 
— — 5 | 


9 1. 
V. alue, | "33 
_ Warth. - 


of them,” 


Of two things, Ah tag: is the moſs 
S's "wy; that worth molt, that bears 


Value, riſes from the n good- 
neſs of things; J worth from the eſtimation, 


LTD 4 76. chalk 92. 3 115 a3 f 5 
n IF Dale. 


of theſe four words, tle” n 
narrow ſpace, ſituated between two hills; 
5 bottom, a like PERS, but, quaggy and diſa- 

OE iS  greeable, 


A 


[ 


_—_ 


N 7 105 Þ | : 1 
_ greeable. ' Vale, ſignifies, a sf pace, more | 
extended : whereas, dale, means, rather, = 
low lands. e 5 
The words, dale and vale; ate, 0 ften 
found i in poetry; valley and _bottom,. in 
p 
Valleys are, for the moſt part, windiig; 


and, as they receive water from the hills "A 
on each ſide, are, generally, converted into 
meads. He, whoſe houſe ſtands in a Set- 
tom, cannot live on a more unhealthy ſpot. 
A fine vale, with beautiful encloſures, . 
bounded by riſing woods, is a delightful 
proſpect. Dales, are much eaſier to LOS 
ploughed, than hilly lands, 
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The word 1 is . Rn Enden + 
; only, to chief, when uſed in a figurative. 
ſenſe; but, even then, it requires a diffe- 


rent application. . Head, agrees beſt, with 
reſpect to arrangement: chief, with regard 

to 8 Thus. we ſay, the head 
FD» of 


3 
* 


1 108. ” 
la; a batallion, or, a ſhip; the chief 
of a party, or, an undertaking. 


A commander in chief, is generally, at at. 
the Ware of * een : 


** 2 


— * 
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| Obſeruttion. 
| Then ſeems to be a gradation in theſe 
|| words. The impediment, ſtays ; the ob/a- 
ei refifts; the n, Puts an entire 

1 ſtop tO. | 
We May, remove the 1 ſur- 


mount the obfacle; take æWay or vanquiſn 
the obhHruction. | 


Even ſmall impediments, Wiegen 
= prove ſuch obacles, as our our beſt 
endeavours. 

The word, apa ſeems to expreſs 
ſomething, riſing from. the nature and 
. + proper circumſtances of what we are 
about; that, of obſtacle, ſomething, from 
13 foreign cauſe ; that of o2ſtruion, ſome- 1 
thing, proceeding from a ſuperior force. 
. e * may be 8 5 to im- 


1 1 109 = 
pee our 3 o virtue. The i 
quence of Demoſthenes, Was the greateſt 
obſtacle, that Philip of Macedon found, 
in all his political undertakings, and which 
he could never ſurmount, but by force of 
arms. Nearneſs of kin, is an oftruction 


to marriage, which the laws have made, 
and which, aher las ale can take 
Wo: Dag, | E175, 25 83 $ + 


nn . 


n 

Erudition. 5 Fo 
Of all Sue of. words, there does not 
appear a more regular climax than in he 


aboye three; which ſeems to be compleats. . 


ed, by the word, KNOWLEDGE z; but as that, 
has never. been accounted ynonymous 
with theſe, I ſhall take. no notice of it, 
here. 


Learning, implies, fimply,, that Kno 


% 
4 : 2 x 
bt * 
1 # 2 — 
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| ledge, which we acquire, by our common 


ſtudy at ſchool. Literature, denotes, po- 


lite learning, or, an acquaintance with the 
n LETTRES, and is 1 practical: 
but 


but wilting dende pedal” Hepuh: 'of 
knowledge,” with a particular. relation to 
that,” which is ſpeculative, ab 
Without ſome degree of lei. tis 
finpolnble: to paſs well, through the world. 
There was a time, when the nobility piqued 
thetnſelves,' on being men of literature. 
A taſte for diol; will furniſh infinite 
amuſement, for a n and retired 
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Al. 
we inquire, * ha las, we th, in or: | 
der to know; but the verb, inquire,” im- 


5 plies, curiofity ; that, of interrogate, au- 
 thotity; that of aft, og. One 


eivil and reſpectful. 8289750 
The words inquire, and interrogate, mths 
ſenſe, by themſelves; but, to uſe the word 
off, with propriety, we muſt add the mat-' 
ter to it; that is, to make the ſenſe per- 
| e we "muſt. mention Re” tbing we 


4 I rr 3 
Ts the buſineſs of a ſpy, to make 7 
quiries. *- .. Criminals are interrogated by the 
judge. The ſoldier . orders from the 


com manding officer. 
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© pus)" i 988; 
We ſhun, cho peribins, what we would 5 
not ſee, or by whom, we would not be ſeen; > 
We avuaid, doing things, that-are.diſagreee 
able to us. We fly, both perſons and 
things, which we fear and dread. 
In the words, Hun and avoid, which 
ſeem to have the neareſt affinity to each 
other.; there is this ſtanding difference, > 
that, the word, ſpun, is generally, ap- 
plied to perſons ; that, of avoid, to things. 
In order to fly, we turn to the oppoſite 


fide, and get quick away, to prevent be- ? 


ing taken; in order to un, we take ano- 
ther road, getting ſlily away, to avoid be- 
ing ſeen, or to eſcape a trap; in order 

to avoid; we "Us para mn N means. 


| x 112 1 
We Shun troubleſome com pany. We 
avoid running into exceſs, - We 0 thoſe, 
who purſue us. 
Knovwlege of the world, Jia us {wg 
Prudence makes us avoid. Fear, mamas us 
The beſt remedy: cas the plague, i is to 
| = far from the place where it is. The 
1 ſureſt method of preſerving our innocence, 
Is to ſhun bad company. It is an act of the 
greateſt weakneſs, not to avoid doing thoſe - 
things, which are eee to our in- 
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tereſt. N 
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Fai n Rigour. 


38 ſhews itſelf, chiely,; in the . 
manner of thinking and judging 3 it con- 
demns readily and * of no excuſe. Ri. 
gour. Is ſeen, particularly, in the manner 
of puniſhing; it pardons ene, nor 
lightens the ſtroke. N qa. Deg 

Falſe-devotees are /evere, only, to others,. 
| whom, they are ever eager to condemn ;- 
and are always, applauding their own ac- 
bo tions. Rigour, can never be juſtifiable,” A 


3 


* 


1 
but, at thoſe times, when example is of 
the utmoſt conſequence ; yet, even then, 
ſome ſort of allowance ſhould be made for | 
human frailty. 
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- To Succour, To Afb, 
Harn,, -;  *Rabeve- 


Me make uſe - of the word,  ſuccour, in 
danger; help, in labour; afif, in want; 
relieve, in diſtreſs. The firſt, ſprings from 
a motive of generaſity 3 the ſecond, from 
good nature; the third, from nn k 
_ the fourth, from compaſſion. i 
We give fuccour, in battle; we belp, 
nn n carry part of another's burden z 
Ve aſſiſt. the eau and mn. the af= 
| ficted..” 9 
he 4 of ſtates hs Bound neceſ- 
f fy to ſuccaur each other, when the pow- 
er of any one of them, is gaining too 
great a head. Very extraordinary things 
have been done, by the joint help of num- 
bers. Many a parent, has beggar d him- 
ſelf, in advancing the fortune of his child, 
tis therefore, the indiſpenſable duty of that 
en to aſſiſt his father, to the utmoſt 
rr 


of his power. The truly compaffionate 
man, receives, as much inward ſatisfaction 


in relieving the diſtreſſed, as: Loot commu- 
nicates. 
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© Perpetualh. | 1 


That which we do, e wi. make at 4 
times, and on all occaſions; that, which 
is done, continuuliy, is done, without inter- 
ruption, or intermiſſion, but, for a time 
limited; whereas, what is done, perpotu- 

ally, is done, alfo, without intermiſſion, 
aud, without any regard to time. 
We ſhould, always, prefer our duty to 
our pleaſure. It: is impoſſible to be, conti - 
nually, at work. The nee u my 
| perpetually, - in motion. 1 AY £6; 
T 0 ü pleaſe in company, we ſhould, wb 
0 well, but not, continually. The longi- 
tude may be lcoverey e wag Mien 
© nec 10 e n i 
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Diverſity, eee 
Variety. 


Diverſ Hy, ſuppoſes a change, EE 
taſte is always in ſearch of; in order to dif- 
cover ſome novelty that may enliven and 
delight it: variety, ſuppoſes a plurality of 
things, differing from each other in like- 

neſs, which cheers the imagination, apt to 
be cloyed with too great a uniformity, . 
Without ſome diver/ity, life would be, 
altogether, inſipid. Nature has thrown infi- 
nite variety among the ſmalleſt objects; * 
which, if we cannot perceive, is owng to 
a defect of light. $7, 
An agreeable diverſity of colours, vil Ih 
give as much pleaſure to the eye, 28 hat= 
monious ſounds to the ear. Variety of 
amuſements, inſenſibly, lead us into a dif. 
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| Diffrens tt (E 

Diſpute, 2 II 55 hy : 
Quarrel, % 
Dons tion Ls intereſts, iſe; Armen 
Conta of ren Produces diſputes. 
. | Turion 


> 
ber 2 
* 


0 


. 1 J 7 
Harſhneſs of diſpoſitions, is the ſource of 
rr | 
We make up, the e. We end, 
we diſpute. We appeaſe, the quarrel. 
Envy and covetouſneſs, make, ſome- 
Hines, great differences for trifles. Pre; udice 


and want of attention to what is ſaid,. 


commonly, prolong diſputes. Quarrel, 
for the moſt part, proceed more from 4 
Poſition, than ane DI 


| Theſe two CE are «ont; nk: 
as: ſynonymous, when they imply, afflicted 
with diſeaſe; but, as indiſcriminately, as 
they may be uſed, even in that ſenſe, ſtill, 
they convey different ideas, marking diffe- 
rent degrees of illneſs. The word il, in 
my opinion, is uſed, with moſt propriety, 
when health is the leaſt impaired; that of 


Let, when the body is greatly diſeaſed. 


Thus. we ſay, when we find a heavineſs 


the ſpi its; or, a want of tite : 
FOI ee » "IS 


& 
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that we ate ill; but when the whole frame 1 

of any one is diſordered, es W ay, 7 

he is t. | 
When we apply hes of theſe wells to 

- ourſelves, they carry very different mean- 

ings; thus, I am ill, is general, and implies, 

diſordered, in any part of the body; 

whereas, I am ick, is particular, and mann | 

diſordered, in the ſtomach. = 
There is, yet, a further de 55 — - 

tween them; Il, is moſt applicable, when 

in pain only; Ack, when diſeaſed; thus, 


we ſay, he is i of the gout; but, * of 
A fever. | 


; 4 
n 10 
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Diese 
Diſtemper, 15 
Sictneſß. . e 


Diſeaſe 5 diſtemper, imply, particular 
dfforders, with this difference, that, diſeaſe 
is more applicable to man; diftemper, to 

brutes; whereas, /ickneſs, is more general, 
and may be applied to either. 8 

Diſeaſes, ſuch as the plague, fevers 
&c. are, ſometimes, ſo epidemical, as to 1 


. 


— 


1 116 1 = 
" hay waſte aw; than the ſwdrd.: Deep 
among cattle, are, generally, infectious. 
Divine diſpleaſure hath, often, ſhewn it- 
elt, by : a e ee . men 8 
beaſts. 


Both 4 TW and A we; be- 

| come univerſal, are /ickneſſes, ſo ſevere, as 
draw the Joint prayers of a PRs in 
5 . hopes, ' to avert. Tem.” 8 


3 5 * ; — — 5 
* x ; * 4 


| ; / —— 
o 105. 
| mum, 
1 1 TOM. 
Ir is the continuation of the ſame thing, 
"that either, wearies, or tires, with this dif- 
= ference, that, weary, implies, a leſs de- 
|. _ gree; tired, a greater; but it is labour that 
Featigues. We grow weary, or tired with | 
5 Landing: We are fatigued with work. 
When we are weary of a thing, to com- 
plete it, we lack ſpirits; when, tired, we 
are, totally, unable; when fatigued, we 
want tint to 8⁰ e it, as we 
. 


t 119 15 
" Wearineſs, proceeds, ſometimes; from an 
vnvillingrad) in what we undertake; we 
are, frequen tly, tired, through dif poſition 
of body, and flow. <irculation of blood; 
but, fatigue, is, always, the conſequetice 
of much action; it ſuppoſes exceſs of 


work, with reßpect, e | 
length of Mime. 
In a figurative ſenſe, a etttöonef grows 
weary, through his impatience; tired, thro? 
his perſeverance. and Jaligued, through his 


importunities. 

We are weary, with waiting; tired, with. 
ill-ſucceſs ; and fatigued with purſuing, - 
Thus, may we be Weary, and not tired; 
tired, Wh not Jp. | 
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FIRE is, he origin or commencement. 
4 brightneſs ; JO ries e in fo 
eee PT | 


E4 : 14 


; iS 1 or- 


„„ 


1 _ 1 
"1M * intention of lgbr, i is, nk to 2 
oh jebts viſible, that, of brighineſs, to make 
„ zem, . diſtinguiſhable and known: 
"Wo ſmews them, to the eg de- 


rer of perfection, 8910 
It is Agb at day- break; bright, in the 
| morking 3, ſplendid, at noon. 
Me attribute /;ght, to the ſtars ; Irigbt- 


"has . moon; and d ſplendor, to Fe 


N RNadiancy. 9 O08 
I —Fhefe three words, as the laſt, 1 
dually, one upon another, and n the 
different degrees of the effect of light. 
LTuſtre, ſeems to be poſſeſſed of poliſh, 
only; brilliancy, of light; but, , 
of fire. = a 
. Luſtre, ſhines, only ; brilliang, dazzles; 3 
f Ron radiancy, glares. 
We, feldom, make uſe of PTS word 


n but, in the literal ſenſe; whereas, 
Ve, _— uſe __ of radiancy, and, 


much 


. 121 J 
much more often, that, of brilliancy, i in the | 
figurative: Conſidered then, in this ſenſe, 
it appears ta me; that, lit is the fortulbf 
iraths the: energy: of language, and the 
. newneſs of the thoughts, that give radancy, 
to a: diſeourſe; whereas, Brilliancy, riſes 
| from the beautiful turns and lively touches 
of expreſſion: and that it is tlie choice ß 
words, the agreement of terms, and the ar- { 


rangement of Ramen that. ene 
what i 18 ba 5 55 29 £ Don n 


FE 5 ; Bb a 
| BY TR ray * — s | 
15 x Th? 4 | { 
* 4 
| * Wiſdom, MS . 
| 1 en, makes us act and 8 pro- 
NN perly; prudence, prevents our ſpeaking, or 
| 5 acting, improperly. The firſt, in order to 
attain its ends, ſearches out the beſt patks 
0 to follow: the ſecond, that it may not miſs 
[ its aim, tries, to diſcover the bag . in 
order to avoid them. 
Wiſdom, is more knowing 3 baku. 
7 EE N DTS | „„ ⁊ͤ F368 „„ 
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; The wi man; makes ũſe of thoſe meant, 
:that:ave: rene for his p He 

conducts himſelf, by the:light>6f Kaon. 
The prudemt, man, takes thoſe Ways, lie 
chinkes moſt ſureʒ he does not venture, in- 

to places unkno wum. mot 
Auf aneirnti writer, has: aid; thatg it 182 
wark of wiſdom, not to talk on any fub- 
Jie, but what, we ate thorough maſters of, 
eeeiſpecially, if we would be eſteemed: wey thay 
add to this maxim, that, it is a piece of 
| pradence,-nor10-bring-a-difagreenbte Tub- 


Jett on the tapis, particularly, a we are de- 


firous of TO beloved. F 
Ay ty. 5g . 5 5 
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Wo. find; lay 8 which we 
fought after. We meet>with, things. —4 | 
are in our way, or, eee them- 
ſelves to us, unſought for. % 009 

The unfortunite, find, always, fake re- 
ſource, in their misfortunes, People, who 
5 „ readily 


— & © 
- readily. Götte themſelves act ap rind, 


are e liable r9 meet dun oor pr Rz 
FO! „ en 993009 1 | 


2 Wee _— 1&1 5 
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ferent things, which agree together. , Zoin- 
ing, reſpects properly two diſtant things, 


. draw near gester. ong. Ker, .the 5 


Se 


0 » The word; W 3 it a5 ; ide 8 
of agreement, and fitneſs: that, of Hoining, *1 


ſeems to ſuppoſe, ſome 3 of motion. 


We ſayz the union, of colours ; z and the 4 


j cining, of armics : ; the union, of two "ne)gh- 
bours ;, and the Joining, of tw rivers. 


; 30 Bode a 4 Wir bs, So: h 


1 


We join, far the ſake of cc 


Union, is, often; uſed, ina e e 5 


bi Joining, only, in the literall. 
0 „„ Union 


—_ 3 „ * 


Union, relates, particularly, to two dif- 


* 
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Union, is the ſupport of families, 5 the 

e ſtates. The Joining ah | man 'y 
| ſtreams, forms great 8 
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SB Situation, 
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"The waits; FOTOS and ann phy 
ſomething accidental, and tranſitory ; with 


this difference, that tuation, reſpects out- 


ward circumſtances ; condition, thoſe, within 
ne matter referred to; whereas, that of 
ftat e, implies, r e more eee 


F 


and lafting. ' _ E 
1 85 We, generally, uſe ib Ae lies 


48. relative, to affairs, rank or fortune; 
condition, with reſ ſpect, to the nature, qua- 


ty or property of a thing and that, of 
fate, applying it do health, on our bares or 


ill being. #3 


We fay, our exten" 18 ball ee 


| are furrounded with Kiden dees: : that a 
1 853 1 is in bad condition ; when” out 


of 


„„ CY 12 7 N | 
e repair; and; that | ſome perſons en- 
joy but an indifferent fate of health. i > 

An ill ate of health, added to 3 
tuation of affairs, iy a condition, into which, | 
every man muſt, e dread 2 fal- 
ling. 
* is the condition, and vicifityde "of 
human life, that, the moſt prudent men, 
have, often, found theinſelves in perplex- 
ing ſituations; and from a ſtate of happineſs, 
have, as it were, through the perverſeneſs - 
of fortune, fallen into one molt wrecked 
1 ae 12 fel 


1 „ 3 peas > z 3 Le 
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1 Of eib. mw 
As ſynonymous, as theſe i may - 
| i, in the mouths of thoſe, who uſe them; 
they, ſtill, imply particular characters, n 
their right fignification, when we are ob- = 
liged, 'on certain occaſions, to ex preſs our- 
ſelves properly. The laſt of theſs expreſ= * 
ſions, riſes upon the firſt, and ſignißies the 
nobility; whereas, by the is, only, 
underſtood the gentry. 175 i 
3 F re 
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"oi n eee eee 
trades are, continually; apeing people of 8 
a Hour, people * 
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bo. Sb} 4 8 * 1 72 a „Oben. | > . Tr, 5 
Notes, imply, a ſhortneſs: and phacifidwr 
| _— a choice and diſtinction: obſer- 
vations, ſomething critical and far-fetched. 
| Notes, are, often, neceſſary: remarks, 


are, ſometimes, 5 n ſhould 
be, always, learned. % 


Change of manners nd Hat for 
the moſt part, render authors in want of 
notes. There 15 as. 200d remarks, OT 
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To Take, | 
N dei ve, ? 
: Accept. 


. 


We rake, hw is Sen us. We receive, 
at i ſefit” us We adler What, is, 
RH 5 0 vino AOL H e 5 ye | 

de tate, m dney z we' receive, Goal Lo 
we arcipr,\F 3 10 8 2 21 1618715 I 

1 e e, imphys. aways, conſent and 

| Alen £46! receive, does noc z t. to taks, 

ext} de : 2 Pfu 2] AN e « Fi 7255 

No man mould cer halt more, thay Fr 
due. WE but I, . always atknowJedge 
thoſ© civilities "#6 have received: gr 

* Der hy) ted, e ſkigutd never 


eryaxas Be f e in 515 10 re 
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. proptiety, he 


5 ſentiment, of every man of Jearnir g. The 


A8. „ . 
Seniment. 
Opinion, 

N / en 1847 aka W 
"Theks, words .ateyall in, uſe, when the 
= bare expreſſion, only, of ideas, is in queſ- 
| tion, In this ſenſe, ſentiment, 5. more 
certain; it is a belief, raiſed by 4 id or, 


0 apparent reaſons, pinie, 19 mors.doubt- 


1 ful; it i 18 a judgement, builg,on io ac Lou 
| 50105 1 99 —4 IS 8... ij real ing 


{Ne a, the oF taſte. 
That, Homer i is an excellent. poet, is the: 


es $44 
. 


word opinion, agrees beſt, when talking of 
ſcience. It is the general opinion, that the 


ſun, is the centre of the world. The word 


tbougbt, is, more particularly, i in uſe, when A 
we are judging of the event of things or, 


the actions of men. Politicians have long 
_ © thought, that, the Moſcovians would find 


a greater advantage from _ than from 
Fn +2 


wt i 


| Sentiments, are, in Hol meaſuts, — 


1 the influence of the heart; we, often, 
find them in favour of thoſe” perſons'-we | 


love. Opintians, are frequently, owing io 


prejudice it is common for ſcholars; to 
have good ones for their maſters. Thoughts, 


riſe, greatly, from een, they are, 


often, chimerical. YC TOA ROE W 
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Cour . Intrepiaity. 15 5 11 
albur, 0 ered gs 


Reſolution, either baniſhes! fear or be. 
mounts it; it will not admit a falling back, 
- but is ſtaunch on all occaſions, Courage, is 
impatient to attack; it undertakes boldly, 
and is not leſſened by difficulty... Valuur, 
ives no way to reſiſt- 


acts with vigour; it g 


ance, but, purſues its enterprize, in ſpite 
of oppoſition. Bravery, knows no fear; 


it runs nobly into danger, and prefers ho- 


nour to life itſelf. . Inirepidiſy, encounters 
„the greateſt perils with the utmoſt cool 


neſs; , and Cares, even preſent, death N. 
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_ and:the:two-laſty | 
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apperts.us in action. Lau ages 
| makes'us advance... hang N | 
1 7055 to dabger. We wo ce. 

3 Keyes throu gn int 


_— 


"= | Refolution, mou 


never deſert US: co. 


* 


5 rage, ſhould, always, determine us to do | 
night: valour, would never make us deſ- 
piſe the enemy: Bravery, ff pride 
itſelf in oppoſition : nor, ſhould intrepidity, 
ew ths but, in caſes of duty or neceſ- 
ine eee eee 
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— | "Aj inserted aghrionpiryring of the 
3 block \ 4painilt any ohe, who has offended 


us, is the” dennen import of the two firſt, 
chele terms? The word, angry, aner, 

a pation more internal and laſting; where- | 
idea, a ſudden, external guſt of anger 5 ; 
ſhort, but violent. „ 

Anger, ſhall, ſometimes, brood in the 
| breaſt, for years; till at laſt. it becomes, as 
1 were, fixed and ſettled; ſometimes, it 
will dinleinble, for a long while together; 
but, often, finds it enttemely difficult: to 
Pardon: On the contrary; it is the genen 
ral charaQteriſtic of thoſe, ” WhO art u 

paſſion;. to forgive, as: ſoon! as it ſubſides; 
fich may, perhaps, be tlie nent quarter 
bf an bur; bees che man, ig a ffn, 
- + cannot qiemble; ;: his violenee of 
* mult have vent; When that's Gbtuined * 
e l Cool as! befote: * 
will now and then, ſettle into ci 
ps T G 6 
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Tin 7 
anger, but when that is the caſe, it is, 724 
8 owing to repeated offences. 

With reſpect to the word, paſſionate, there 
is a wide difference, between the man in a 
Paſſion, and the paſſionate man; the one, 
being extraordinary, the other, ordinary. 
Few men, for example, can avoid being 
in a paſſion, when, they are, greatly, of- 
fended; but paſſionate people, are be. 
e moſt 8 eee: lng 


77. N 1 


1 1 3 
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Puaſſonate. | 
Agcordiog te to my. conception, it appears, 3 

that bali, relates, more, to action or 

blows; and that, paſſ fonate, goes ſeldom 


farther, than words: A 
A 'bafly. man, is apt to life his hand; it 


5 5 is, generally, with him, a word and a blow. 5 


A paſſionate. man, will vent his. anger in | 

: "words, only. 7 

WMe ſhould. be upon our r guard, when, 

| with haſty people; and have patience, \ with 
+ "poo Pr tte} onecel . ; 
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ae, is, det. . to. he con 


: —— Aronger, angry Role neſs, 
carvies with it, an idea of luſtineG, i is, leſs- 


ſubject to infirmities, and, much owing, to. | 


conſtitution: A ſhort man, may be robuſt. 
By fout, we underſtand tall and ſtrong- 


made. A little man, tho' never ſo tren 


cannot be called, four. By. fturdy, we 
mean Fout, with a degree of hardineſs. 

Strength, gives a man an advantage over 
his enemies; robuſineſs,, lends him, an n air 
of 
him, admired; ſturdineſs, is en 
withion. air of meanneſs. e 
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dignity and authority; Noutneſs, makes | 
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POT II {toi the reſpect re. 
ſhewrhoſe, whom we-meets is; ſometimes, 
ſincere, ſometimes, dot Pbliteneſ from the 
ring metkods, we make uſe of in our 
behaviour and eonverſation; and is, gene · | 
rally, inſincere; but, to he Werd, is to 
thaw the ſame honours, wot ai | 
een 07 avert ol 2 
- Complaiſance;- is-cheicharaBteriſtic of FAR 
lover; politeneſs, of the courtier; but, 0 
be cori bredꝭ denotes, the gentle man. Ave 
We ſhould? be complaiſont, 1 
pPortunity; and lite, without: inſigidity. 
The diſtinguiſhing: mark of a''well-bred: 
man, is, the conſtant cate he takes, never- 
to o diſguſt or offend. 8 
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* he gs e af cher — Mas- 
backed, is, having a riſing,” upon the back, 
owing either to en or ſome other 
cCaule, and may be einher natural or acch- 
dental: 'tho” the words, coked'and'defe 
ed, cow other ideas, ſtill nothing- iv is 
more common, than to find them, fre- 
quently, in uſe to expreſs the ſame as 
 bump-backed. By crookednefs, is underſtood, 
any de viation from natural ſtraitneſs. De- 
 formity; implies, any part of the body being 
 anperf8&\.or unnatural. Thus, a man is 
crooked, if aity ways, twiſted or ihent from 
the natural ſhape; and deformed, if he has 
an eye, a finger, or, a toe, too little, or, too 
much. We may be bump - backed, or, crook- 
ed, by a fall, or, ſome other accident; but 
deformed, we cannot be, otherwiſe, than by 
a defect or exuberance.) in nature. | 
"= man may be "deformed, and not : crook- 
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J 
- ParfeBtions regatta, properly, the beauty, 


which riſes from the deſign and conſtruction 
of the work; iuiſbing, from the workman- 


ip and hand, of the workman. Completion, | 


1 


depends upon the want of nothing; but, 


on the works having every thing, ĩt ſhould 


have. Thel firſt, excludes all forts of de- 
feb. The ſecond, ſhews a/ particular care 
and attention, to the minuteſt article. The 
third, reſpects more; the totality of parts. 

We may, eaſily, make a. ching com 


Rate; and with much pains, AO rp ih 5 


after ior it Woe not as © paſs. 
ed a 2 PE * . 2 112% FRE 2 = 
; " 5 >, 3 6 ; . 


| Colamiiy. 


. of W ends. denatess a fad 
vent; but, that, of misfortune, is applied to 


> EE. caſu- 


FHH 3 v7 

tward wenge 

9 1 7 us. Diſaſter, ret : 
properly, perſonal accidents. CINE im- g 
plies, ſomething, more general. 

It is a misfortunt,. to. loſe our ney or 
our friend. It is a diſaſter, to l or be 
wounded. It is a calamity, to find our - 
ſelves, ſuddenly, diſgraced and ruined in ; 
* world. tre; 
We ay, a great misfortune 3-4 locking 
Sales and a dreadful calamityy 11d 

_- (Misfortunes; will happen to the beſt ot 
men. We bring diſaſters, frequently, upon 
ourſelves, thro' want of proper care. Ca- 


on „ 


lamities, are, often, Tent by heaven, upon 


the wicked, .to _ them, W their ſin- 
ful lethargy. | 
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We cojent, _ the! will of by. 
permitting. - We acquieſee, in what is pro- 
poled, by conformi ng. We agree, th what: 
Is. 155 by approving: * 

* 


1 rg8 T 
We, naturally, opdble, har, we Jo not 
cofeiit ie; diſccurage? What, de win ndr 


acfitieſte in. and diſpöte; W at, we eann 
age 0 mr 279371398 I rc 


It appears to me, that, the Word, cone! 


ſem, (ſuppoſes ſome authority, in rhe per- 


ſon _ Ang! chat, of dcquicſce, forme fubi 


 miffidn; in the perſon arquiefting ; ah that] . 
the word agree, Jenotes, ſoine -averſien 4s 


— : 9 How «dA 


© 2 Parents, conſent, ta the! igriage/of their 
children. Portzesz 47h qmieſce; in the decree” 
ofaJudgs, Well-bjod | perſons," fee, — 
dna era, f Ad £ Fes 3 12 
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| Management, e b. Condit, 
"Diem, | orvernmn. © 
Adminiſtration, 1 RVR 


1 Dae 


Management, reſ eds, only, private | 


things, truſted te the care of ſome one, to 
employ for the P88 f another, and, to 


4 whom, he is to render a an account; as that 
ol a cletk!'tb His! wilter.” DireBtion,' relates to 
3X there is à diſtribu- 


certain affairs, 'whe 
aa either d money, office or Wbafc werf 
< Snivor 1 246 "G c ry 
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Cisco it 
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1 . 139 1 
elle, is committed to the care of another, 
to preſerve neceſſary order. ' Adminiſtration, 
refers to obſects of greater conſequence, 
ſuch; as thofe of Juſtice, or, the finances of | 
a ſtate; it ſuppoſes a pre-eminence of 
employ, which gives power, credit, and, a 
kind of liberty, in the department, the 
perſon is engaged in. Conduct, points out 
_ ſome knowledge and ability, with reſpect 
to things; and, a ſubordination, with re- 
gard to perſons. © Government, reſults from 
authority and dependance; it indicates a 
ſuperiority of office, with a particular rela- 
tion, to policy. _ 

Whoſoeyer has the management of any 
one” s. concerns in truſt; ſhould be as at- 
| tentive and a as careful, as if they. were his 

own. He, who undertakes the Iirefion.of 
public charities; z: ſhould” diveſt * bimlglf, gf | 
all prejudice and partiality. A Jud 
ought to be. wiſely eircumſpect in the ag | 
miniſtration. of Juſtice 3 . and; a prime mi- 
niſter intently wary, in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs. . No one thing ſhould be 
committed to the conduci of weil un- 
leſs,” we are well perſwaded, he has abili- 
ties, adequate to the taſk; and will act in 
conformity, to the | intentions of üer whole. 
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of. a well-bred't man. | 


It 240 1 
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| Wt TR undertakes, The man, 8 


thro” favour of his prince, is offered the 


helm of gavernmeni ſhould, ſeriouſly, ,re- 


flect on the arduous office; and not ſuffer 


his. ambition, to get the, FRE, of his dif 
cretion. : | 
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In ſult, 


F268 2 Ne | "iſs: | 


font, is an arrow of reproach and com. 


tempt, ſhot in public; it piques and mor - 


tifies thoſe, who have any ſenſe of honour. - 


Tnſult, is an attack, made with inſolence; 
it is, . uſually, repelled with ſpirit. Both 
affronts and. inſults, may be given without 


words; but, abuſe” reſults, chiefly. from 
ſeurrilous language. 


 Aﬀronts, are, often, given chrough t the 
childiſh itch of revenge. Inſults; are, too 
frequently the offspring of pride. We 
leldom, if ever, hear abuſe, in the: ch 


.H Happy | 


[ 1411 | 
Happy is that prey chat can put up 
affronts, with compoſure; bear © inſults, 
1 calmnels,; TY 2 turn a at, ear, ro 4- 
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Theſe terms are ia in that 
ſenſe, where, they ſignify, doing one thing, 
in New of another; but the word, to, de- 
notes, a nearer view; the exprellion,, In 
order, to, one, farther off. 155 

Me get introduced to a prince, to make 
our court: We: make our court to Ame in 
order, to obtain his favouvrs. 
The word, to, ſeems to agree beſt Fong 

what we do, in view of ſome other thing, 
is, almoſt, certain to take effect. The 
expreſſion, in order, to, appears to be uſed, 
with molt Propriety, when the thing 
we have in view, 9 0 not dente immedi- 
ate conſequence; ' * 4 = 

Wie fire cannon, r a | beſieged 


PR: ts make a breach, and in order, 10 
| take 


* 


: 5 . 2 ig * 142 "I = 
mY 57 of alt, or, eh he ap 


Cortende . 


L. 
2 ; & T2" 6 M03 + Air 


| | e reſpotts, more dc an effect, 
| which ought to be produced. In order, to, 
iq c 
| Obtain. 

| Young women,; atia certain age, do all 


they can 10 pleaſe, in order, to procure them- 
12288 W 5 
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a the lite Senſes it 150 a . 
'ditches, the courts; che gardens, the ave- 
nues that forms the onde of a caſtle; but it 
is; rhe figures, the grandeur, the ſituation, 
and, the architecture, that determines the ap- 

peurance: the aw/ide, being the external 
part of a thing; the appearamce, the effect, 

-which a view of that thing ame _ 
£ Idea, we form of it, by that vie p. 

In the figurative ſenſe; oulſide, is, - ofi- 
ner, applied to our: manners, and, our Way 
ol living: Appearance, ſeems to be more 5 


41 131 | 
uſe, with reſped; , F901 our actions and our 
conduct. 

A brilliant out ide, is no certain proof, of 
a good fortune. Going, frequently, to 
os an. PET'S, 9 7 can var | 
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A ten bis e had and ; 
and, is ſuppoſed tc to be, only, an action of 


the imagination. An apparition, ſtrikes the 
ſenſes, outwardly, 3nd, is ſuppoſed to be, 
an object from without. 

ph Was T warned by «ada fly 


ee witk 1 wee. a. | 


r 


our dee . an apparition. Ps 
; Feveriſh-perſans, often, | think "they ſee 
oxviflans, Timide and See people, 
ſometimes, take trees.;or poſts, for appa- 
rilions ; Hand. e b e of r ä 
On, e 0 enn 
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i bf dE one? bape > 

\- Ovjets; that have dome duration, or, 

L chat ſhew themfelves; are ſeen; tho ſe, that 
paſa by quickly, or, are hid, in ſome N 
. meaſure, from the eye, are, only, perceived, 
3 We fee the face, and, by that, perceive 
1 the diſpoſition of the heart. | 
| In a crowded court, thoſe, who ſtand 
"award, are een, * Ac prince; while 

others, behind, are ſe eee ved. 
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vis ies R N br | Do Dread, of, 

"gh be Apprebenfive, n be Afraid 
 - e Fear, an ill; through a eee a- 
1 2 wt to it, and, from a ſenſe, that-it may 
= " happen” to us: we are "appreben/ive, of 
= loſing a bei nefit; through an eager deſire to 
obtain it, and, 1 A conviction that we 
never may: lead, our adverſary; 


through feimenns of eſteem, when we 
ethos TRI know 
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of ſtrength, makes us. dread. Ie 


Y . PO x 5 
| know him our ſuperior: we are afraid of | 
danger; through a timid-diſpoſitien. 
Want of courage, makes us uy Dovl bt 


of ſucceſs, makes us 4 


* * * 


itſelf, will, often, make us amy, W 
Common people fear death, Wonen = 

any ching: the Epicureans were, much 

more, in fear of pain; but gentlemen, are 


of opinion, they onght to fear nothing, fo 
much as infamy. The more, ardently, 


ve wiſh for a thing, the more we apprabend 
the loſing of it. Whatever merit, an au- 


*thor may flatterhimfelf that he has; hethould | 


always dread the judgment of the public. 
Women, who are afraid of nothing, nl "2 
loſing their MN. e do honour WW. | 
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'To Teach, 5 
| 4 


To teach, is, only, to give lens r x 
"to learn, is, to give leflons, with ſucceſs: 
| both which words, rglate more to thoſe 
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[ 7 n 7 
rhings, that are proper to cultivate the 
mind, and, form a good education; for, 
Which reaſon, we uſe them with propriety, 
When the arts and ſciences, are in queſtion, 
To infiruf, has a greater relation, to that, 
which is uſeful, in the conduct of life and 
ſucceſs of affairs; it is, therefore, in its 
proper place, when ſpeaking of any thing, 
that concerns either our —_ 9 our in- 
tereſt. | 
. . in a publ ic 8 thoſe, 
0 come to hear them. The hiſtorian 
learns, poſterity, the events of his times. 
A father inſtrudis, his children, how they x 
unh to live in the world... _ 5 
It requires great ene to . 
ee and plainneſs, to learn others; ex- 
perience and abilities, to inſtruct. 7 
Many ' perſons attempt to teach, what, 


1 have occaſion to ſtudy themſelves. 


Some will undertake to learn others, what, 
they, themſelves, are, almoſt ignorant of. 
Very few, are capable of inſtructing. 


ones, are ſo, partly by the art and induſ- 


- 


7 47 | 1 5 
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. 
Tame. 


Gentle animals. are, naturally ſo; PERS 8 


of man. 
The dog, the ox; ; and, the horſe. are gentle 
animals; the bear, and, the lion, are ſome- 
times, fame. | . 


134. 


To Bind, 
T7 '7 


we bind, to prevent the libs: moving; Fi 
or, the parts of a thing ſeparating; we tie, 


to ſtop a thing, bak n its going "y | 


farther. ' 75 

We bind the fert and hund of a crimi- 
nal ; and, we tie him to a ſtake. 

In the figurative ſenſe, a man is Jonkid; 5 
when he is not at liberty to act; and, he is 
tied, when he cannot 1 his Pau 8 | 
quit it. . 
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5 * Ph power bind : intereſt and 
fove ie. 
We do not think ourſelves bound, when 
we ſee not our bonds; and, we-do not ima- 
gine ourſelves tied, when we have no occa- 


ſion to uſe war r liberty. 
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To Hope. e 

Expect. 


- 1 123 firſt of theſe words has, for i its * 
* ſucceſs in itſelf, and denotes, a truſt, 
born up by ſome encouragement. The ſe- 
cond, regards, particularly, the happy mo- 
ment of event, and intimates, a certainty 
1 of i its arriving; we bope, to obtain s 
Ve expect, their coming. 
Me ſhould always hope, for the indul- 
: gence of heaven; and, exper, without muſe 
muring, the hour of Providence, 

What we hape for, ſeems to be more a 
favour or a kindneſs; what we expez?, * 
2 duty or obligation, Thus, we bape, for 
fayourable anſwers to our demands; and, we 
ex pelt, ſuch as are e to our propo- 
ations.” d 

1 bope 


- 


T- x 49 1 | 
I hope, my work will. meet with the taſte 


of the public; . Tos. an N 


ſentence. 
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136. 
Weight, + 

1  Sifluente, 
5 Scoay. 


Taking theſe words in the 1 nſe, of hav- 
ing power over the minds of others; 

weight, implies, prevalence, tho ſmall z 
influence, ſeems to have more force j 


is more abſolute. 
Superiority of rank and et gives 


weight; it. is commonly by perſuaſion, that 
it acts. Attachment to perſons contri- 


—_— TOES 


Huang much to the influence, they have over 


z it is by ſollicitatidn, it prevails. The 


e = of finding. out and taking advan- ; 
tage of the weakneſs of men, forms the 
ſway, we bear oyer them. 'tis by watch- 


mg their motion, that we ſueceed. 


The weight we have with others, pro- | 


ceeds, always, from ſome worth, in our- 


ſelves, either of ming, birth or fortune. 


| W 18 e ſome tye, either of 
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13 150 IT 1 
heart: or intereſt.” Sway, riſes from an af | 
| cendency, arrogated by art, or, ceded. to 
us, thro? week net 

= perſon of weight, has ſucceeded, "OY 
- times, when arguments would have no 
force. Influence, on ſome occaſions, hath 
wrought, almoſt, miracles, effecting that, 
which money could not bring to bear. 
Sway, is a wonderful operator on weak 
minds: procuring that, through art, 
Which no other thing can, PORDNIYs, ob- 
tain, tits „ 

What perverſeneſß then, can poſſibly 
„S a man of ſome weigbt in himſelf; 
_ whoſe influence is great, and, who knows 
. how to NEAT. a Morfr Mage I 


Mense ine debe, 
ee Pocver, 
ee Dominion, 

"We fog i in the word, authority, ſaſfci- 
ent energy to make us perceive a right, 
either of civil or politic adminiſtration. 

There is in the word, power, a particular 
relation to the ſubordinate execution of 

| $5268 ſuperior 


ſuperior orders. The word, dominion, 


= 151. FL 
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carries with it, an idea of empire. | 
It is the law, which gives authority; it 


deriving all its might, from thence. Power, 


is inveſted in delegates, thoſe, to whom 


the execution of the laws is entruſted, 
and is, conſequently, in ſubordination to au- 


thority. Dominion, ſprings from the joint 
conſent of the people, or, from the force 
of _ and, is either lawful or 17 


nical. CL. 
Weare bn in a living uniles _ authe- 


- rity of à Prince, who . prides himſelf in 
julſtice; whoſe miniſters aſſume no power, 


beyond what is legal; and, who makes the 
welfare of his . e the „i of his 


. * 7 5 . 
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| to con- 
tempt; 3 it 18, equally, Hat ones not to 
make uſe of it on proper occaſions; as, even, 
to abuſe it. A blind power, which acts in 


. — „3 ap ode 


oppoſition to Juſtice, becomes odious, an 


paves the way to its own ruin. A jealous . 
dominion, that admits of no ſharer, makes 


itſelf formidable; awakens, on that as-. 


count, the ardor of its enemies, and, thus, * 


Ws WES 


uſhers in its own fall. een 
eee wa 4 There 
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There appears to me, particularly, in the 
idea of auibority, ſomething juſt and re- 
ſpectable; in the idea of power, ſomething 
ſtrong : and active; and, in the idea of pas 


7; . ſomething great and elevated. 


As there is none but God, that has an 


— auth or iy; 3 ſo, ther e is none cle, 
who has infinite power; neither is there any 


abſolute, ſovereign, and en domini- 


n, than his, 


Nature has eſtabliſhed 1 no ee 


among men, but that of fathers, over their 
children; all other, proceeds from politive 

right. The power of the paſſions, is the 
true ſpring of action, and, determines us, 


with reſpect, either to good or evil. It is 


not only by the diſpoſition of human laws, 


that marriage places the woman under the 
dominion of the man; r * et 
"rt the divine. on 
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A book, may make many volumes. The 


5 nd may 3 many books : £ 


bind- 
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bindings, _ diſtinguiſhes the.s vo- 
lumes; and, the : Gvilion * the Worte. the 
S - 
We muſt not, always, judge of the 
of the "volume... „ are, " ſometimes, 
ſpread. out into many books, which would 
be more valuable, were they e 0 


one. Cn 


e 
To 13 Mind e. 1 i . Hanker after, N 


r 4s = 


The laſt, of theſe expreſſions, is more 
uſed in theology, and ſuppoſes, always, an 
Hlicit object, forbid by the laws of Gd; 
thus, we luſt after a woman; or, the goods 7 


of another. The others, are all, in common 


uſe, and, expreſs our inclination to a ching, 
be it what it will; with the following diffe- 
rence between them. We, have a mind, for, 
or, long for, a preſent object; but, have a 
mind, ſeems attended with more knowledge 
and reflection; long for, more opinion and 
more taſte : : we wiſh for things, farther 
5 H „ ˙ 2 diſtant 3 


| Do 154 7” LC” 
5 diſtant: ve Lanker After things that more | 
affect us. 
Princes, n eine have a mind, to gra- 
tify their ambition, at the expence of their 
future welfare. Women with child, fre- 
quently, long for moſt things they ſee: 
Lazy people, often, fit down and content 

_ themſelves, with wiſhing for thoſe things, 
they would, preſently, obtain, if diligent 
_and alfduous. Some children will Banter. 
E long time, after their nurſes, and, it is 


with the greateſt difficulty, gh can be 
| brought- to 1 them. 


. 4 
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; \.Þ r oft, wilt 71 tha | 


Can, ſeems to ariſe from ſomething ve- 
ty caſual ; and implies, riſk and hazard ; 
it is for this reaſon, the word, is in great 
uſe among gameſters and tradeſmen. Pro- 
Ft," appears to be more ſure; proceeding 
either from lands or induſtry. Thus, we 
Jay, the profits of the earth; or, the profits 
of our labour. The characteriſtic of lu- 
cre, conſiſts; in a ſimple relation, to the 
paſſion of intereſt ; cis on this account, 
we 


ment. 


bs. 
= fay, with the greateſt Popeye chat 


man is fond of lucre. Emolument relates to 


commiffions and employments; intimating, 


not only the falariens: but, all other N 


dane 1 


Some perſons are fo particularly PTY 
as to condemn all gain, ariſing from play. 
Many will, idly, call that profit, which 
has accrued by illicit means. It is low and 
ſordid, to be ever led by lucre. We do 
not, always, find the greateſt honour, inof- 
fices, where there is the ee nan 


r 
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141. 
Very, 
"Extremely. 


We are apt to uſe theſe words l 


rently, one as well as the other, to expreſs 


a great degree of any thing. Thus, for = 


example, we ſay, in the ſame ſenſe, very - 


_ wiſe; extremely wiſe; notwithſtanding this, 


there appears to me ſome difference be- 


tween them: The word, very, marks an 
: extraordinary degree; but extremely, a de- 
5 Ser to admiration. Thus, we fay, men 

. H 6 are 
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ig Th x x56 . 
are, ven, wicked: : Providence i is, exremt, 
'- Beſides this a:ftinRtion, EY 18 one more 
n whieh is, that very, does not ſuit 
well, but in the Hteral and natural -ſenfe ;. 
for when we ſay, a man is very wife; we 
_ would beunderftod, as ſaying ; truly wiſe, 
whereas extremely, may be uſed with ele- 
gence, in an tronical ſenſe. We ſay, then, 
in raillery, he is, extremely, wiſe, in ceaſing 
er chat, he knows not how to ger 
and, extremely, patient, in taking a 
tow Woes he has not the ſpirit to return. 
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8 Maggotly, 
Whimſical,  Fanciful, 


Of theſe onde WR of fantaſtical, 
implies, a rambling from true taſte, thro* 
' exceſs of delicacy, or, an unſeaſonable 
ſearch after ſomething better, That of 
* cal, means, an affectation of ſingula- 

"ty. By maggotty, is underſtood, a 


tent inconſtancy, or, ſudden change of 


» I. f 2 
i , 
In c : 

J 2 by f 
= Watkin 

: b 8 

> 
* 


taſte. Fanciſul, implies, a certain revolu- 
tion of humour, N A eaten way of 


There. 


2 
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..» Fher cannot be a more deſpicable Tres 
ture, than the fantafticat fop ; he trieks 
out his charming ſelf, in hopes of attract- 
ing the reſpect of mankind ; but, on the 
contrary, meets, only, with feorn and con- 
tempt. The whimſical man, if his invention 
be fertile, is, ſometimes, an object of preſent 
admiration; but, on ſerious reflection, is, too 
frequently, the ſubject of ridicule. A 
maggoity perſon, is, equally, tireſome to 
himſelf and to others; as what pleaſes 
him, one minute, ſhall, often, diſpleaſe him, 
the next. He, who is fanciful, is far more 
troubleſome to himfelf, than to others; for 
being led away by his wild imagination, he, 
fondly, believes many things to be real, 5 
WN in 4e are, ys ideal. s ; 


* 
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14 x. 
© Capacity, 
Abilig. 1 ; 

* Capacity, has more relation to the; 3 

ledge of things 3 bility, to their applicati- 


on. The one, is acquired, by a 
the other, by practice. 


9 who has capo for a t thing, is pro- 1 
5 | „„ per 
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144. 
Little, : 5 
* 
Small. 


The word, little, e Gignifies, on- 

5 want of bigneſs; and, at other times, want 

of greatneſs, in every ſenſe; whereas that of 

© mall, is the oppoſite, only, to bigneſs, 
and, ſuppoſes ſome kind of length. Thus, 
 wevſay, a little houſe; a little man; a Hitl 
cup; a /ittle globe: but, a ſmall thread a 
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0 Obſerve. 


To remark, implies, taking notice, with 
attention, in order, to remember: to obſerve, 
means, rather, to watch, with examination, 
by way of paſling our judgement, _ 
The traveller remarks, that, which ſtrikes 
1 him moſt; the ſpy, obſerves thoſe proceed- 
8 ings, which he thinks of conſequence. 
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Tt: 159 1 
= 3” It is the part of a general to remark 
thoſe, of his men, who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in battle ; and, obſerve the' ode, 
of the enemy. 

We may obſerve, in order, to ms; 
but cuſtom will not admit of an inverſion 
of the phraſe. _ "ond 
"= boſe, who obſerve the conduct of 
others, in order, to remark their faults; do | 
it, rather, through a delight in cenſuring, 


than, a deſire of correcting their own 
. S“. 5 | 


WY 
Togo Back, 
Return. 
We go back, from a place, where we have, 
ſome conſiderable time, been. We return, 
to a place, we had, juſt before left. Thus, 
we ſay, he is gone back into his own coun- 
try. He is returned home. We ſay, alſo, 


he is gone back from virtue; he has returned 
to his fault. | 


; : 0 : 
11 - 
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Mes >. Ul f Imagination, 35 
Mo Thought. | Motion. 
Fhhe idea, pa eu the object; thought, 

bean it ; imagination, forms it; thus 
* up, it becomes a notion. The firſt, 
only, points; the ſecond, examines; the 
third, ſeduces; but, the laſt, draws. 
When in converſation, our ideas are 

5 ju juſt ;, our aug hto, fine; and, our imaginati- 

ons, r e we ſhall be ſure to pleaſe: 

and, our notions, tho ſingular, Will, al- 


— k 
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"Bufoneſ, 
Airs. 


"Bunce, implies, an object of induſtry; 2 
affairs, an object of concern. The firſt, 
employs the hands; the ſecond, the mind. 
The word, buſneſs, by its having no plu- 
ral number, intimates a particular employ; 
by the ſingular of affairs, being ſeldom 
in uſe, in the ſenſe before us, that word is 
— 


„ of 


underſtood to mean, a variety of tranſae- 
tions. 5 "2 
The man of much buffs, b to 
have a ſtrong conſtitution. He, who has 
many 4 to ſettle, tho' he may have a 
clear head, will find it difficult, to act 
them all, to his ſatisfaction. 

He, who, continually, interferes 1 the 
27 neſs of others, neglecting his own 2 
Fairs, makes himſelt an object of ridi- 


cule; and, merits the dot. 45 man- 
kind. 
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3 5 EY To Tale. 3 
| When we . tale 'Y FO we 1 
termine upon one, becauſe, we cannot bave 
all. We chooſe, by comparing things, be- 
cauſe, we would have the beſt. The one, 
ſuppoſes a fimple determination of the wilt 
the other, a diſcernment of the mind. 
Between two things, exattly alike, we 


may determine, which to tate, when at the 
lame time, there is no choice. 


We 


- 
* 
* 
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T 
We are ſometimes conſtrained to fate 
one thing, out of many, when we are not 
obliged to chooſe, 
We cannot uſe the word zake, but, with 
ref] ſpe& to ourſelves ; but we chooſe, fome- 
times, for others. 

It is a point of good- manners, when of. 
fered fruit or any other thing, where there 
is choice; to take, that, which comes firſt 
to hand: but, when we would preſent an, 

thing of the like fort, to a ſtranger, it is 
+l mark of N to {Ow for him the 
beſt. eee 3 
: When things are at our option, hae ; is, 
when we may take, which we pleaſe z we 
ſhould try to make a good choice. | 
Between a good courſe of life and a bad, 
there is no medium; ; we muſt either tale 
the one or the other. Nothing appears 
more difficult to me, rhan the choice of a 
friend. 
If, in a journey, Pan were, only, two 
Pa to tate; the one, ſhort, but, bad ; 
the other, long, but, ah Thane, cer- 
tainly, chooſe the laſt. 
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| : | Make choice of 


The word; look is moſt, in its place, | 

with reſpect to things, we would make uſe 

of. The expreſſion, make choice of, is, 

more proper, when it relates to perſons, 

we would appoint to any grey or em- | 

PMs. * 

i George, the third, chaſe, the Queen's 1 

5 palace, as his place of reſidence in town; 
and, made choice of Cæſar Hawkins, to in- 
oculate his children, ' | 
 Tochoſe, indicates, more particularly, 
a compariſon made between things, in or- 
der, to know, which is beſt to take; to 
make choice of, marks with-greater preciſi- | 
on, the ſimple determination of one per- 

- fon preferable to another, - 

Princes do not, always, chooſe | theirminiſ- 
ters; neither, do they, always, make choice 
a T albot, for a chancellor z not, a Marlbo- 


rough, for a nn 
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Y chooſe. 
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To Chooſe, 

Nair. 

- We do not, always, chooſe, whit we. pre: 
Fer: 888 we ever a that, which we 


To as is, to deterring! in 1 of 


a thing, either on accaunt of its merit, 


or, its value. To prefer, is, to determine 
in its fayour, by any motive whatſoever; 


Whether it be merit, affection, | a Ip pra 
ners, policy, or, what noc. 


*Tis the judgment, that makes the 


choice; the heart, hat gives the preference. 


Tis for this reaſon, that we, commonly, 
cbooſe, what, we are acquainted with; and, | 


| Feger, what, we love. 


Prudence, ſometimes, forbids our ene 


8 chat, which ſtrikes the eye moſt. Juſ- 
tice will not, often, permit us to prefer 
| opr friends, to other people. 


* 


In chooſing a ſtate of life, I think there 


canbe no harm in preferring that, which is. 


moſt agreeable to our inclinations z as, in 


2 


1 


unjuſt, as reaſon dictates, ot, paſſion in- 


choice of the ableſt men, in their * LE 1 


[ 165 1 
10 4 we ſhould, naturally, find 


more ſatisfaction in our duty. 


Choice, is either good or bad, according 
to our taſte, or, the knowledge we have 
in things. Preference, is, either juſt or 


ſpires. | 

Partial Preference, is, ſometimes, Ad 
ed to princes in the diſtribution of their 
honours ; but, they ſhould, always, make 


ments to public offices. 
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I52, 7 Me once even; ear ', 98 
Fleſh. 5 — 
By the word, Mat, is underſtood, any 


2 of food; but Fed, ſignifies, Wes 


natural bthpöfttion of in animal. 
Thus, we fay, that fiſh'and vegetables ate 
proper meats for Lent; and, that the fe 
of a partridg : is s very white and — 4. 
Grain is che t of Ee N 
Toad of beaſts, 
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| Reforma ation, 
mation, 0 gnißes, often, the n 


of reforming; reform, ſeldom any- other 
than, the effect. 

A general reformation of manners, among 
che people, will ever be found a very diffi- 
cult and laborious taſk, When we have 
not been able to complete a thing to our 


* 


8 x 


| _ farisfaCtion, by any ſort of amendment, 


we have, often, brought i it to bear, * a 
Fat OO. 9 


„ 


, 
EA 1 2 : Level. | | 


15 That, which is not . is * 
= 1 T hat, which is free from either hollows 


1 or Hung is level. 
The ſmootheſt BITE is the beſt. 7 


country, where there is neither hills ner 
| * is s level. 


155. 
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- Roam 
 Wither. | 
0 theſe two words, wither, riſes up- ths 
that of fade. A flower, which is faded, 
may recover; ou that, whichis ww + 
can not. 
Beauty, 1 ke a flower, 1 through | 
length of time; and may Ons Tuddene 15 
ly, Dy an accident. 3s 


I 56. | 
Prerogative, 
Privilgge. 


mie relates to honour, 150 per- e 
ſonal preference; it riſes principally, from 
ſubordination, or, fromthe relation, perſons 

bear among themſelves : whereas, privilege, 
implies, ſome advantage from intereſt . 
office, proceeding from the grant of a 
prince, or, the laws of a ſociety. 


Birth, gives . Offices, give 
privileges : v 5 
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The 4107 We "mo man, acts W he bel 
dom deceives himſelf; yet, knowledge 
of life, only, is his fort. The - diſcerning 
man, is clear - ſighted and judicious, fees 
thro? the artifices of mankind; with half 
an eye, and, will not ſuffer himſelf to. be 
deceived; his Sear abilities confiſt, in diſ⸗- 
cinguiſhing. 
The ſtudy of. man, will hes a perſon 
_ #nowing; but, it requires great experience, 
and, a long attention, both to men and 
books, to render him diſcerntng. LE TOR 
An artful, ingenious rogue, will, ſome- 
timks, take in the knowing, by a novel de- 


deit; through the 1 8 of 9 the 


ugh. T * | 


Order, 
| Regularity. 


| N of theſe words, implies, a prudent 
diſpoſition of things; but, that, of order, 
relates, more, to the effect, which reſults 
from ſuch a diſpoſition; that, of regularity, 


% > # 4 0 0 
1 E 8 } 


more, to the power, and, to the model, that 5 


conducts that diſpoſition. 0 8 
We obſerve order, in e td 
regularity.” The _ is the effect, of the 


ſecond. 


, © PO Traffic. N 
VVV 
„ | Commerce, | 


2 Traffic clans; more, to the en best of Fe 
e 3 trade, and, commerce, to that, 
of buying and ſelling; with this difference, 


that trade, ſeems to imply the manufactur- 5 


ing and vending of merchandiſe within 
ourſelves; commerce, negociating with other 
| countries. | Eo OC 
1 8 We 


: 1 20 


looked upon by the wiſeſt of men, to be 


We traffic, ink nations, that have not 


che uſe of money; by bartering one kind 


of | merchandiſe, for another. T7; rade, is 


the ſupport of every ſtate; as the proſperity 
of a kingdom depends, in a great mea- 
ſure, upon its riches; and, riches, is the 
immediate effect of trade. The great and 
extenſive commerce, that England holds 
with other nations, makes us, the glory 
and admiration of the world. | 


Ec 
Exchange, © 
Truck, 

Barter. 3 
The word, exchange, means, B in a 


general ſenſe, the act of exchanging one 


thing for another, be it, what it may: the 


bother two, are in uſe to denominate the 


particular kinds or methods of exchange; 


1 of which, this is the difference, that, the 
Word, truct, is uſed, with moſt propriety, 
ben ſpeaking of ſerviceable things, ſuch 


as are moveable; as the trucking of 


4 2 horſes, miele, utenſils, Kc. Whereas, 


Fs | 


1 RES 8 
zarter, is a more mercantile expreſſion, and 
intimates the exchange of different commo- 
dities, by way of traffic. Thus, ſo little 
are the natives of Guinea acquainted, with 
the value of gold, that, they hold commerce 
with other nations, by bartering it away for 
OS. and, other rrifling ornaments. 
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„ N  Pangratin, 
_ Efieem, 1  Reſpedi. 
"Whew! we entertain a good opinion of a 
man, we are ſaid, to regard bim: ; when 
that regard increaſes, we call it gem; we 
teſtify that efcem, by veneration; and prove 
it, by ſubmiſſion, through reſpe#.. . 
We have a natural regard for a quiet 
_ neighbour ; we eſteem him if he ſtudies the 
| good of the neighbourhood; if we per- 
ceive in him any eminent qualities, we hold 
him in Veneratien ; and, in proportion, to 1 
the rank he is in above us, either by birth. _ 
or fortune, we treat him, with leſs or. 1 
greater Fg... f 1 
Being born in the ſame country, claims : 
regard, Civility creates Neem. Age and 
5 : BO mers, 
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1. 72 3 
merit, des venerable ; rank and Signs 
reſpeBable. 
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FT ; Retinue, 
Train. | 


Retinue, hg ies, a number of followers; 
"ira. the ſame, with. order. Thus, his 
coach was attended, with ſo great a a retinue, 

that, there was no, ſeeing. the, carriage, for 
duſt. It was cuſtomary, in a Roman tri- 
umph, to haye, always, a. number of 4 | 
Wn e in bg. aw. 
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- Occaſion, TT a ; © Caſes 
3 e 45 
© Comundiure, To 


ba is uſed, for the Aral of ſome- 
thing new, whether it be that, which pre- 
Tents itſelf, or what, we ſeek; and, in a 
Tenſe, as indeterminate with reſpect to 
rime, as the object. Occurrence, is, only, 
in * to 6 Expreſs that, which happens un- 
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expectedly, and with relation to the time 
preſent. We make uſe of the word, con- 
functure, to mark a ſituation proceeding 
from a concurrence of events, whether of 
buſineſs or intereſt. Caſe, is employed to 
ſignify, the main point, with a ſpecial re- 
ference to the ſort and ſingularity of the 
thing in queſtion. Circumſtance, carries 
with it no other idea, than that of ſome- 
thing additional, accompanying. Ws 
which is principal, 


We know people on particular oceans. 
We ſhould demean ourſelves, acco 0 


the occurrence of the times. It is, com- 
monly, the conjunIures, that determines us, 
which ſide to take. It has been pretended; 
that there are caſes, in which, reaſon would 
condemn, even an attention to virtue. Di- 


verſity of circumſtances, will make the ſame 


man, think A h W ſame 


e 


. 


5 1 
V eee 
e Suſpence. 8 
In that ene, in which, theſe words are 5 
accounted ſynonymous, they, all three, im · 
ply indetermination + but, uncertainty riſes, 
when the event of things is unknown. 
Doubt, when the mind knows not how to 
chooſe. By ſaſpence, is underſtood, an inde - 
termined ſtate, * "when the mind is held i in 
_” - 
We are in uhcertaint vi , "reſp to 
the ſuceels of our proce: dings sz in doubt, 
what ſtep to Rhett in bee n ve 
are held from acting by: a delay of certainty. _ 
_ "Uncertainty, requires caution; doubt, con- 
fideration ; 3 fuſpence, patience. 5 
A wiſe man is ſeldom uncertain, as to 
What ſhall happen; he foreſees future 
events, and prepares himſelf- for them. 
When we are in doubt, and at a loſs to de- 
termine; we ſhould leave the matter to 
the deciſion. of others. Of all ſtates of 
indetermination, 1 that of a is the moſt : 
vexatt- 


„ . 


vexatious, and the only remedy, 18 a quiet | 
n 1 Wo 
165. 
Right, | 
115 24 Cit 251... IGG. : | 
ie, is the object of alice; apd thats 1 
which i is due to every one. Juſtice, is the Eo 
conformity of our actions, with right; it is il 
to render and ſecure to every. one that. 
which is his due. The. firſt, is dictated ß ß 
nature, or, eſtabliſhed by. authority, either 1 
divine or human; and is, according to ci tk 
cumſtances, ſometimes, liable to change. 1 
The ſecond, is the rule, we ſhould, Mags © no 
ölen and, is, ever, invariable. ;. 
It is conſiſtent with the laws of. juſtice, _ 
to uſe the ſame means, in ſupport — de- 
benen o of our egen as are, . 2 1 
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Dejeftion, is, commonly, cauſed by great 
| Afition, and is, too often, a mark of de- 
ſpair. Melancholy, i is, generally, the effect 

. of conſtitution; its cloudy ideas overpower 

and baniſh: all that are chearful. Low- 

ſpiritedueſi, is involuntary, and, often, pro- 
ceeds from a weakneſs of nerves: exceſs 
of joy, fatigue, bad .digeſtion, will occa- 

fron it. | Dullneſs, on the contrary, is vo-. 


: l # luntary; i it ariſes, frequently;” from diſcons 
- _ rent, diſappointment, and from any other 


_ circumſtance-that may diſpleaſe the mind. 
I be mind, in dejection, is unhappy; not 
havigg ſufficient ſtrength and reaſon to get 
the better of it. Melancholy, will, ſometimes, 
wear away, by frequent diverſion and diſſi- 
pation. A perſon, ſubject to /ow:fpirits, 
| ſhould purſue a regular courſe of life, and 
a uniform method of living. Dullneſs is 
encreaſed by giving way to it; it is in our 
Power to baniſh it, whenever we pleaſe, 
and the damp it throws on every COMPANY > 


one would imagine, ſhould be our gre: 
inducement, to do it. 9 
Ehe reverſe of dejefiion, is joy; the re- "+ 
verſe of melancholy, chearfulneis; gaiety is 9 
the oppoſite, to lou ſpiritedneſos; and 1 
Iineſs, to . 15 


1 — 8 C * 
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_ Let mo 


'T he word, _ piercing, implies, great 

a of light, and, a ſtroke of the eye; 

| _ of Fane ng "great: force of atten- 

| + Piercing 8 ſees. 8 even, 
Pe the veils, that cover them; it is 
difficult, to conceal truth from it; it Will 
not ſuffer. itſelf, to be deceived. 
mind that penetrates, reaches to the bot- 
tom of things, without ſtopping at the 
| ſurface ; z it is not eaſy to deceive it, neither 
will it ſuffer itſelf, to. be amuſed.  __ 
| Beſides the above diſtinction, piercing. 
feems to be executed, by a ſudden 97 5 3 

Ken, by making way 8720 vally. 
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'To Pur, Mie: 
Place. 
Put, nw to have a general ſenſe; f 


„ one more limited, meaning to pur, 
orderly, and, in a proper place. 


We put columns, to ſupport an edifice: 


we 2885 . with e 
5 . 159. 3 


Diſternment, alin: not hey; toa thing 
itſelf, but, alſo, to its appearances; and, is 


a diſtinguiſhing knowledge, that prevents 


: the confounding of one thing, with ano- 
ther. Judgment, relates to a thing conſi- 


| dered in itſelf, only i in order, to inveſtigate 


the truth; and, is a knowledge that deter- 
mines. The firſt, is limited to things pre- 


4 ſent; its office is to diſcern tuen from 
falſehood, perfections from defects, mo- 
tives from pretexts: the ſecond, prys, even, 


| I _ IF 2 3 . "wy relation, and, 


con- 


. 179 1 


conſequence of things, foreſeeing their ef. : 


feats: In ſhort, we may ſay, of dj iſcern- 
meut, that, it is knowing; that, it renders 
our ideas, juſt; and, of judgment, that, it 
18 wile ; that, it makes our One, diſs 
creet. | 


When we would take any ſtep of conſe- 


quence, we ſhould take the advice of fuch : =_ 


. perſons, as have judgment. 


Arts and ſciences. require di Pt 5 
which is, more or leſs nice, according to 
the delicacy of the underſtanding, or, the 


extent of knowledge. Government, and, 
the policy of ſtates demand judgment ; which 
is, more or leſs, ſure, according to the 


force of reaſon, and, the Tow of A | 


rience. 


When choice, or, „ wit u 

reſpect to the goodneſs, or, beauty of ob- 
jects, is in queſtion, we ſhould have re- 
courſe to thoſe, who have diſcernment. 
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| Cotented. of 


We are ab when, we have obtained, L 
| hn we wiſhed for: We are contented, 
| he, we with not for any more. 
It happens, often, that, when, well fs: 
ta, we are not the more content. 
Poſſeſſion will, always, prove ſatisfa&ory; 
- « but it is the true enjoyment, only, of what 
we e poſleſs, that can make us content. ER, 
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i bs ä gau. 
erat, A Story. | 
Each, of theſe work; implies, a dal 
{+ hiſtory, or, an entertaining relation of ad- 
| ventures: the three firſt, are ſuppoſed to be 
fabulous, and, made public; whereas, the 
laſt, may be either true, or, feigned, and 
E told either in print, or, by word of mouth; 
but, as they carry ideas peculiar to-them- 
ſelves, it is my buſineſs, to point them. 
out: by the word, tale, then, is meant, a 
8 5 | ſhort, 
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mort, but drefſed-up- narrative of ſome "a | 


gle adventure; that, of novel, ſignifies, an 


amuſing hiſtory, made up of many adven- 
tures, and, carried on through one, or, 
more volumes. By romance, is underſtood, y 
a collection of wild nen in love | 


and war. 


Tales, W to bs _ as 1 8 
well invented; romances, well cartied on; 


fories, well told. 


Tales, if attended wich 1 good. hy are 
not, only; amuſing, but, inſtructive. No- 


. vels, are of no other uſe, than to entertain; 
they waſte the time, without making the 


leaſt improvement. Romances ſpoitthe taſte 


of young people, who, by an attention to- 


them, are apt to prefer the marvellous, to 
the natural and ſimple truth. A droll 


Sor, told with humour, is a great enli- 
vener of e, 0 5 
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3 8 8 
mas | Continuation, |, oaths „ 
8 relates to du ein; ; continu 
| ation, to emehd {ow 41 07 2 hgoy 7 
We ſhould frudy a clas dil. 
charge of our duty, during our continuance 
in any office. The ſeveral books, contained 
in the volume of Paradiſe wy are conti. | 
nated of the n 7e 9 


the ſecond, marks ſimply, the unity of that 
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7 cant, 
Continued. 


Tbere 3 may be an interruption in that, 

© which is continual; but that, which is con- 

| finued, will: not admit of it. So that the 
rſt of theſe words, denotes properly, the 
length of duration, although, there may be 
intervals, and, different renewals; and, 


duration, independent either of length, or, 
: mortaeſs 


1 


„„ it 18 3 1 i 
ſhortneſs of che time; it is, for this reaſon, 
we fay, a continual noiſe z continua rains; 
but, a continued ſtream; and, in mukic, a 

continued baſe. | 0 

Continua! interruptions will al us 
weary of the beſt undertakings. In coun- 
tries, ſituated near the poles, there is, for 
the ſpace of five or ſix months together, 
one continued darkneſs, inſomuch, that the 
inhabitants, during that us are e 
to lende the Place. 


Le: 
. To Bid, 
The firſt, of cheſs, is . 3 | 


the other more limited. To hid, intimates, _ 
direction to perform, whether the perſon _ - 


directing, has any authority for ſo doing, 


or, not. To order, implies, the. exerciſe of |: 


| deter. 
Some people are ſo very officious, 8 

they are, always, ready to do, what they are 
bid, whether the thing be right or wrong, 


* 


7: 184 1 | 8 
or, the perſon bidding, | be — to 
_ thongs P not. el 
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n mT j "However, _ 
2 the mean white, "Ml evertheliſt. 


/Yet, ſee ms, to Lane more force and 
energy; it aſſures, with firmneſs, in ſpite 
of every oppoſition. In the mean while, is 
leſs abſolute, it affirms, only, againſt con- 
trary appearances. However, diſtinguiſhes 
two things, which feem oppoſite ; fupport- 
ing one without hurting the other.  Never- 


1 thelsfs, affirms a thing, by exception; giv- 


ing us to underſtand, that it does not oc- 
cur, but, at the time, we are Tpeak- | 
ing. 
pong the whole each is in arms 
againſt truth, yet, it does not prevent its 
triumphing. Some parents are very ſtrict, 
with reſpect to the morals of their chil- 
dren; in the mean while, will indulge them- 
felves, in every thing, their own heart can 
wiſh. Addiſon was a wretched ſpeaker, 
' bowever, he was an excellent author. 


hang 
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Churchill, every one Sidi: was a bad 
liver; nevertheleſs, he was of ſome ſervice 


to his country, by ridiculing vices and 
1 at 


76. 5 
een. 
Ercellance. 


3 theſe words WR "end 


dently,. cha mer excellence, a no other by 


arten d G ado 


venour, or, that of an ambaſſador, from 
one prince, to another, whereas, by'excet- 


lence, is underſtood, the ſtate of ene 


in ind ae onalkr. 


taken away yet, cuſtom ſeems to have ap- 
plied excellenty, to expreſs the title of a go- 


— 


Pride, is, un reaſon able or inordinate 


ſelf-eſteem, Arrogance, implies, taking 


much upon ourſelves, and, is pride attend- 
ed with inſolence and contempt. Vanity, is 
accompanied with affectation, and, means, 
Pride, exerted, on ſlight grounds. By pre- 
_ fhenpion, is underſtood, a blind, and, ad- 
venturous confidence; with reſpect to baugh- 
tineſs, it is a mixture of ſoftneſs and it 
| ices, the immediate effect of pride. 

The baughtineſs of the proud man, is in- 
ſufferable. Pride makes us value ourſelves; 
errogance, deſpiſe others; Through vanity, 
ve covet the attention of our, acquaintance. 
” Profinyiien flatters us, with having a vain 
Power. 

The proud, eonſi der themſelves, in 1 
own mind; ; full, and, ſelf-ſwoln, they 


are taken up, with their own perſon. The 


arrogant, claim to. themſelves, what they 
men not the leaſt pretentions to, are ready 
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to inſult 1 who will not allow them, 
what they claim; and look down, on the 
reſt of the wal with contempt. The 
vain, value themſelves, upon the opinion 
of others; greedy of eſteem, they are ea- 

ger, to engroſs the attention of all man- 
kind. The preſumptious, carry their audaci- 
ous hopes, even to chimeras; bold, to un- 
dertake, they, fondly, imagine they have 
power to do every thing. ry 
The greateſt pain, we can, poſſibly, give | 
the proud man, is, by laying his defects, 
before his eyes. We cannot hurt the arro- 
gant, ſo much, as by ſilent contempt. 


We cannot mortify a vain man more, than 


by paying no attention, to thoſe qualifiea- 
tions or qualities, he prides himſelf in. In 
order to confound the preſumptuous, we 

need, only, deſire him, to or” "His r 
5 in execution. 2 2 


„ 


i 


| Cure, 
7 Remedy: | | | 
We perform. a cure. We procure a res 


 medy. The firſt, relates more to the mala» 


dy, and, to the action of him; who heals 


it; the ſecond, has more relation to health, 
and, the ſtate of the malady, we heal. We 
ſay, of a cure, that, it is fine; when its 
| ſucceſs, does honour to the perſon, who 


formed i N 3 and. We ſay, of a-remedy, that;. 
it is certain, or, ſure; when its operations 
are efficacious ; that is, when it produces. 


_ | thoſe conſequences, we intended; and; we 
ſay of both, that, wy re, either, eaſy, wg — 


_ difficult  _ 
Cure, ſeems to have no ier cd, 


than ſtubborn diſorders, and thoſe, which 
proceed from conſtitution; whereas, re- 


medy, has a view to ſlight complaints, and, 


ſuch, as are of ſhort duration. 


The more inveterate the diſorder, the ; 
more difficult the cure; in many caſes, re- 


ular livin is the beſt _—_ „„ 
. ing,. a 


10 


+ 9 3 
The word cure, is, oſten, conſidered, as 
| the effect of remedy. . Some remedies, will : 
complete a cure, much ſooner than others. 
Incurable diſorders, are not, only, thoſe, 


where the cure is abſolutely impoſſible; 
bu, ſuch, as, ow . no n can wks 
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 Houghtineſs, = i 5 5 3 


Ps 1 8 Diſdain. | 

Both theſe words, denote, A Fg 
that prevents affability, and keeps us at 
a a diſtance from thoſe, whom we think be- 
neath us, either in birth, fortune, or, abi- 
lities, with this difference, that, Baugbti. 
neſs is founded upon the eſtcem, a man 
has for himſelf; and, di/dain, upon the dic. 
eſteem, he has for others. 

Haughtineſs, is ſeldom met with, bor l in 
perſons of weak underſtanding, and thoſe, 


who have had a bad education. There are, 
a fort of vain. people, who look upon diſ< 
dain, as a perſonal accompliſhment ; ; and, 
-who uſe it on all occaſions, as, a teſt of the 


merit, they pretend to. 
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Hooch, 
3 EET 
 Sluggiſhneſs. 8 
Suat ad ae are voluntary, with 
this difference, that /oth, implies, utter in- 
activity, an abſolute averſion. to work; 
lazineſs, an inclination, but, a fear of trou- 
ble and fatigue :. whereas, /uggi/hneſs, is, 
often, involuntary ; Proceeding, ſometimes, 
from conſtitution, and, is diſcovered, by 
its dull, heavy method of acting. ? 
The fathful man, will not work, at all. 
The lazy man, is drawn to it, with diffi- 
culty. The Nuggiſh man is ſlow, through 
the whole operation. s 
' . Induſtry, is the reverſe of oth ; acti . 

vity, of * ; en tree, of Hax bil- 
meſs. 
. wrt Who is Jlithful, is a murderer of 
time. Lazineſs, is its own puniſhment. A 
Auggiſs perſon, is fit for no kind of em- 
ploy ment, ſeldom doing any l wt, | 
| hevundertakes. 
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Hurt, Mi Ne. 
|  Jmury," | © 
Theſe words, imply, ſome kind of ill, 


happening to a man's perſon, character, or, 
property. Thoſe of harm, and, burt, relate 
more to the perſon, or, character; with this 


difference, that harm, ſeems. to denote, a 
ſmall deep of burt; hurt, a great degree 
of harm. | Miſchief, implies, ill, to the per- 
ſon, or, property, and appears, ever, to be 


done, with an evil intent. jury, intimates, 


a degree of hurt, without juſtice; and re- 


lates to the character, or, property. De- 


triment, carries an idea of loſs, and, is ſel- 
an uſed, but, with, regard to property. 


By wounding a man, more or leſs, we 


2 or, hurt, his perſon. By ſpeaking 


ill of him, deſervedly or not, we harm, or, 
burt, his character: by breaking his head, 
or, ſetting fire to his houſe, we are ſaid to 
do him a miſchief. | By taking away his 


good name, we injure his character: by 
OOO him of his goods, we injure him 


in 
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15 K. 192 1 5 
in nis property. By breaking a hedge, or, 
treading down of cor we do a ene deal 
of detriment. 


n 
* Quickly, 


Hoon, 


 Speedily,  _- | 
The My Na ſeems, more proper, 


to expreſs the motion, with which, we act: 
its reverſe, is, ſlowly. The word, oon, 
reſpects the time, when the action is per- 
formed]; its reverſe, is, late. The word, 
ſpeedily, Vas a greater relation to the time, 
we employ about a thing; z its een is, 
long-time. EL 
We advance the more wo going n | 
but, we go ſurely, by going ſlowly. Wick- 
edneſs is always, puniſhed, either, ſooner, or 
later. It is neceſſary, to be a long-time | 
| deliberating ; wy: we ſhould execute Mar. 
; 4 5. 
© He, whe ER Show; and, works , 
will Mendig, "have Gone, . : 


at ; | 
p KO 3s. 
0 , 3 * 


FF Vick. T 
"When v we are afiduous, at its, we loe* 

no time; when expeditions, we defer not, | 
but finiſh immediately: when . quick, ve 
work with activity. Ialeneſs, z, and . 
flowneſs, are the three defects, oppolite 
td theſe three good qualities, * 

An offi duous man, thinks nothing of the 
trouble -of- what he. takes. in hand. An 
expeditious man, will not quit his work. 
One that is quick, wa preſently, have 


done. N 
We ſhould be 22 in what we un- 


dertake; expeditions, in affairs, that re- 
quire to be ſoon ended; aſs drr. 
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e I Immediately, 
1 EY N 0 NW Be be and 


The doing a "thing now, expreſſes the 
raking i it in hand, at 9235 very inſtant; the 
other three Words, as they are here Placed, 
_ expreſsa a time farther and farther off. In- 
Hani, im plies, without any perceptible 
intervention of time. Inimediatthy, means, 
Without delay. . ee is et, 
aw ter. 1 
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have taken notice of, tho they may not 
ſtrike the reader, at firſt ſight, as words, 


reputed ſynony mous; have, nevertheleſs, 


Y ? 
n AM 


T beſe two TOR like r many. ee 1 g 


been uſed as ſuch, by ſome of our beſt 


Vriters, and, are, at preſent: it is 
| therefore neceſſary, to point out the diffe- 


rente between them. Faſbion, then, ſeems, 
1 mote 


-- 


that, which che greater pal of he one {4 
5 practice, A faſhion, that, - which has 
been Practiſed a long. tie. is, a ciſſ⸗ 


— | 
a; el e 3.05 td od - 8 
Faſbion, introduces it elf, and, extends 
daily wacufom, eſtabliſhes itſelf, and, gains 
authority; the firſts, . forms the mode,; 
the ſecond, a uſage: each, is a kind of law, 
| t on reaſon, with reſpect to that, | 
which relates to our outward actions. | 


There is, ſometimes, more policy in 
conforming to a bad falbion ; than being 
ſingular in ſome good things. Many per- 
| ſons follow cuſtom, even in "heir way. .of £0 
1 thinking; imbibing 0 notions of their 
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Variation, ee 1 as 3 rs | 


one ſort, as another; Change, conliſts, on- 
vl in alas to be the Re . 1s 


ELSE 19 SIGHLY K 2 111 0 511 x; We 


give them up And, —— 


* 4 at | 
We. 
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We change eur opinions, when; we rex 
Jebd one, in order, to embrace another. 
HFle, who has no certain principles, is li- 
able to vary. He, who is more: attached 
to fortune, chan truth, will find no diff 
82815 in LIE hs dvarine... Ronen 
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© Halls variation: multi tude, of different 
objects, forms Yarizly.” Thus, we fay, the 


the variation of time; varfety of colours. 


There i is no > goyernment, but, is is ſubject | 
to variation. There is no ſpecies in nature, in 


Which, we may, not r ve great variety. 
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| Track, is more general; meaning; any 
mark left on che ways" of whatever paſſed. 
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 Footftep, is more limited; plying, the 
print of the feet. Thus, we ſay, the track 
of a horſe, or, a carriage; 8 the footſteps, 
of a man. | 
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1 -[acariſtancy, — I 
The Attachments, of the fickle man, are 
light; thoſe, of the incnſtunt, of ſhorrdurati- 
on. As to the words, unfteudy, and, chungta- 
Ble, they 9 an averſion in adhering tothe 
fine thing; with this Uifference, that the 
Aach ith, is/eagerto enjoy tnany things; 
the changeable man, is, in 8 a 
8 i" eee ones. 


. 1 % V ee ; but women, 
more unſteady and changeable, than men. 
The firſt, err thro' indifference; the ſe- 
cond, thro? a love of novelty. Conſe- 


quently, it is a merit, in 5088, 0 waren en 0 


and in Nene to reſiſt. un 
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| Theſe are all "ML who! fieal ik 


does not belong to them; with this diffe- 
rence, that the rogue, ſteals in ſecret; he 
-Pilfers. The ſharper, ſteals, by fineſſe ; he 
over-reaches. The thief, _ ſteals, by all 


manner of means, wn 1 0 Tarts and 


. violence. _ 


The rogue, FR Hoe to be in ; ks 


Lebe 5 0 be known e ag the thief 
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91 bee Y iq difpolition « or inblinviion 
of the mind, to ſomething at a diſtance; its 
characteriſtic, is to aim. Dein, ſeems to 
e nen, Rudicd and methodi- 
8 K RN cal; 


SF 


cnt it is employed, inf 
means of execution, | | 
Intentions, are more ſecret and vague ? 
deſigns, more extenſive, and, more rational. 
Intention, is the foul of action, and, the 
ſpring of true worth. Deſen. is, the ef- 
fect of reflection. 

As, no one cares to be balked in his 

; intentions, or, croſſed in his de/igns * we 
ſhould have no other intention, than, to do 
our duty ; nor, any other dg, than, to 
conform to the will of Providence. 

Nothing is leſs followed, than, the ori- 


ginal intention of charitable foundations. 


Nothing has been found more difficult to 
accompliſh, than, the de/ign of bringing 
about a Ae e of man- 
ners. 

That man is, 1 great, who is right 
in his intentions, and, reaſonable, in his de- 
Gare N 
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1t is A mch greater felt, to be abs. 
9 than, to be, barely, unpolite.” 
 Unpoliteneſs, i is, a wantof good-man- , 
ners: : it does not pleaſe. Qoroniſpneſs, N 
0 mixture of ill-manners : it diſpleaſes. 
' **, Clowniſaneſs, © proceeds, from an entire 
Want of education: :  unpoliteneſs, / is owing 
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To Tolerate, 0 
Buffer, 


Permit. PPS 
We zolerate a thing, when, knowing | > 
and, having ſufficient power, we do not 
hinder it. We ſuffer it, by making no 
oppoſition, | but, ſeeming, either, not to 
know it, or, not to have the power of pre- 


A 


1 mags venting 


L er }] 


aziting, it. We permit itz when we aitho- 
riſe itz by formal conſent. 
The words; rnlerate ard hiffer,. 2 are 3 
uſed, but, with reſpe&: to bad things, or, 
Foch, as we believe fo whereas, the word 
Permit, relates, either, to good or back 
The legiſlative. power 18 sometimes, | 
obliged to 2blerate certam evils, in order, 
to prevent worſe. It is, ſometimes, pru- 
dence, to Jiffer, even, abuſe in the 
Alſcipline of che church, rather than de- 
ſtroy its unity. Human laws never will 
permit, what the divine law forbids; But. 
dometimes, forbids, what the Aber . 
permit. 


de F by eden. ! 
3 turn of mind? Aff, by dur 
Way of ating.” Sad, ſetious, and, tireſorne, 
Are, exactly,” 3 oppefites. 5 
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WT, * Our-gaizdy'rurns 1 almoſt; ertirely, to our 


own advantage: our merriment, at the 


| -fame time, that it is agreeable to others 


it is no leſs ſo, to ourſelves; but, our being 
On - i enjoyed, only, 8 5 the com. 
n 0 boo f 13508 

2 gay os will laugh Kinifolf'; a 
mas; is good We ; "HOP Fen, 
will make us laugh. 
We ſhould, if polible, 8 our got 
&y;: when, in the ra of affliction. _ 
ſhould ceaſe to be merry, when, a If are 
ſad; We ſhould take care not to be diveri- 
ing, at the expence of our ae or, 


ſenſe. R IS 7 
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n 1 
; unity, 1s canals; it ſeems, al- 
lys, open. ;: Rancour, is more eqnceated ; 
ii, generally, diſſembles. op 
. Bad. ſervices, and, rude language, create 


enmity x which never e till tired out q 


» 


[020g 1 
with puniſhing ;; or, @ ee is 


brought about, by the interceſſion of 
friends. Remembrance of injuries, or, af- 4/4 


fronts received, keeps rancour alive in the 
breaſt; which never | ubſides, while there 


is the leaſt thirſt of mene on, till“ ve | 


Pardon, ſincerely. „ 


Eumity, does 0 always, ee abr 


eſteem for an enemy, nor, prevent our do- 
ing him the juſtice, he is entitled to; but, 
it will not admit of our careſſing him, or, 


doing him any good, otherwiſe, than 


through a ſenſe of honour, or, greatneſs of 
ſonl ; to which, we, ſometimes, ſacrifice our 
vengeance. Rancour, makes us embrace, 


with pleaſure, every opportunity of: re- 
venging ourſelves ; but, can hide itſelf. 
with the cloak of 1 all the yery 
moment it begins to act. 

1 is, b at and it 


5 08; 105. 
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fect roi are very rare 3 1 re- | 
* 1 | maining, 
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| mainjogs: often, 2 great deal of rancour, 


in ate of: haßt who ſeem moſt ſin- | 
| Ceres .. 


gry ts 5 N 
1 Nloſop „ of 
- enmity, 1052 the diſturbers of public 
tranquillity. If rancour can, in any caſe, 
be excuſable, it muſt be, with reſpect to 
traitors; their erime, being too black, to 
be thought of, without indignation. r 


Segel. . 
Me 916 mate, by cunning, BE addreſs 

"we fuggeh, by credit, and, artifice. 
In order, to in/inuate, we muſt conſult 

both time and opportunity; in order, to 


Tet, it is neceſſary, to have er | 
over the minds of perſons.” 


Vn ale, implies, n Aelicare;: 
1 educ. en fraudu- 


tent.” 1 
eile cover, artfully, what. we 3 if 


undte: and, what we would Akte, we 
make of ſome conſequence. 
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We, often, imagine that, What, others 
inſinuate, was firſt thought of, by ourſelyes. 
He, who ſuggeſts evil to another, is much 
more eee than be, who, com nmits 
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These words, have been reputed 7 
nymous, in two ſenſes; as implying, fre- 
quent uſe; and, meaning, of little or no 
value: but, they are different in both. In 
the firſt ſenſe, the word, ordinary, ſeems 
to me, to be beſt applied, when the repe- 
tition of actions, is in queſtion ;  comMon, 
| when a multitude of objects. Thus, no- 
thing is more ordinary at court, than Ai 
fimulation. Monſters are common in Africa. 
In the ſecond, that, which is ordinary, 
f bas nothing, to diſtinguiſh it; that, Which 


is cg 4. bas n ta make! it ſought 
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_ Hearken. 


To 8 i implies, having. the earſtruck. 
with any ſound. To hearken, means, to 
lend an ear, in order, to bear. Sometimes, 
we hear, without bearkening ; and, we, Of- 
ten, ee without bearing. 
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5 iT 0 tine juſt and proper e every 
thing, that occurs, is the common ſignifi- 
cation of theſe words: but, to under- 
and, implies, a conformity of ideas, 
which has a peculiar relation to the value 
of tlie terms, we uſe; to comprebend, de- 
notes, ſuch a conformity, as anſwers direct - 
ly, to the nature of the things, we explain; 3 
and . which 1 IS e by the word, 
Js conceive, 


t. 1 


33 relates! ' more- eſpecially, to the 
order and deſign, of what, we propoſe. 
The firſt, is uſed, with propriety, when, 
applied to the particulars, of what, we ſay; 
the tone, with which, we ſpeak ; the turn 
of our phraſes; and, the delicacy of our 
expreſſions. The ſecond, ſeems to agree 
beſt, with a relation. to principles, leſſons, 
precepts, and, ſpeculative knowledge. The 
third, appears with greater elegance, when, | 
it relates to forms, arrangement, projects, 

and, plans; in ſhort, all that cepends on 
the imagination. 

We underſtand languages. We compre- ; 
bend ſciences. We conceive, whatever has 

relation to arts. 1 

It is difficult to en that, which 
is enigmatical; to comprehend that, Which 
is äbſtruſe; and, to conceive that, REI 

- is confuſed. _ 

Readineſs of e M is 2 | NP 
of acutenefs,,, that, of comprebenſſon, i is, a 
proof of Penetration; ſt; of con tion MN 
denotes, : a clear head. 718 „ 

A lover, underſtands the language of 14 = 
paſſions. A learned man, conprebendt the 
a e of the ſchools. An 
7 achte. 
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more or leſs, regular, accbrding to his 
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Hübi, Wh Rom Abou, ad fit 
Nom the work manſbip; the wolltttan, 
"efiriching it, bre or les, according to his 
taſte, Figure, ſprings froth deſign, and, 
tefults from the out-lines of the 7 85 5 the 
aurhor of the plan, making it either 


* 


abilities: Form, riſes from tonftructibn, 
and, fe ſults, from the arrangement of parts; 
the Cöndluctor of the work, making it, 
more or leſs, Aae as n imagination di- 

| rede him. pk feat IE | 
© * Thee tom of A work kreguenty. £ FE 

eeedd in value, the price of "the" materials 
We ſeldom give in architecture a found . 

figurt to any thing, except, to  fibgle | 
pieces, and, fuck "as band b by ene 
Fagantfm Pau the Deity; Jace all Kitrds 


ed Je £4334 Ik | yy | | of 


TV 

of forms; whedeas, Chriſtianity confines.it 

to thoſe, of a man, and, of a-dove.' /,, 
We ſay of faſbion, chat it is, cither pret 
ty, or, ugly; of figure, that 1 it is, either, 
agreeable, or, diſagreeable'z of form, hi 
it tis, either, commany or, uncommon. 


Wb ty oh 


| ts key: i 5 while it E ſine 
real want, in che finiſhing. of the work, it 


| denotes, alſo, that, it was owing, to the 


work man. Defe#?, expreſſes ſomething a 
imperfect, in the thing, without any relation 


to the maker of it, Imperfection, intimates, 
ſomething of leſs Se has than Is um- 
--derftood-by-the preec | 
uſed, with more ' propriety, : in ; morality, 
than, either, in phyfits, or, mechanics. 


1 The ſmoa king of chimneys, 18 14 great 5 
— faults zn houſes; as, a lietle attention in the 


* builder, may eaſtly pre vent it. When the 
FE of nnn dor whe: of 
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room, 
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| x. 210 1 
pro beter it is a 47, 
which the builder could not prevent. Im- 


perfections, are conſidered by the bigotted 


þ 'religioniſt, as real fins; but, reafonable 


' chriſtians, look upon them, only, as the 
natural conſequents of frail humanity. 
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| Crime. 55 5 
Faults, reſult. from human weakneſs ; * 
ing tran ſgreſſions of the rules of duty. Crimes, 


proceed from the wickedneſs of the heart; 
being actions, againſt the rules of nature. 


"The effects of anger, and, the intrigues 


A gallantry, are Faults. Calumnies, and, 
aſſaſſin ations, are crimes. 


It is our indiſpenſable gl ti to pardon 


uin; but. rar crimes. 


ro To OM. i | To Compel, 

| Conſirain, „% OPER. 

The laſt of theſe 1 riſes upon the 
ae, as ache — _— upon the ſecond, 


and 
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and, the ſecond, upon the firſt; ; each of 
them, implying, an oppoſition to liberty. 
The word, oblige, relates more to duty, or, 
neceſſity; 1 intimating, a power acting on us, 
in conformity to our eee conſtrain, 
refers to thoſe troubleſome oppoſitions, 
that make us determine, againſt our incli- 
nations; conipel, alludes to power and au- 
thority, which makes us act, in expreſs 
contrariety to our will, which, we lament 
the not being maſter of: the word, Force, 
implies, contrary efforts of a vigorous ac- 
tion, Which, wee try to reſiſt, but, in vain. 
The duty of a child, to its parents, - 
es it, to affift him, in his old-age, The 
Weis: and ſofter ſex, is that; which can leaſt 
| brook conftraint. ' There are, ſome, occa· 
ſions, on which we ſhould not be ſorry, to to 
be compelled, even to that, we are moſt un- 
willing to do. Ancient politeneſs of the 
table, went ſo far, as, to Force gueſts to 
eat and drin. 
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Haigki. 


oy mY ak Me. che difference'of | 


theſe words, is ſo. extremely great, as to 
need no pointing out; in the literal, in- 


deed, they are, often, confounded ; con- | 


3 Kideted then, in this laſt ſenſe, beavineſs, is 


that quality 1 in a body, which we feel, and, 


Viſtinguiſh. by itſelf: weight, is the mea- 
ſure and degree of that quality, w] hich, we 
cannot aſcertain, but, by compariſon, 
We ſay, ;abſolutely, and, in an undeter- 


mined fenſe, that a. thing is beawy.z, but re- 


latively, and, in a manner determined, that, 
it is of ſuch a weight, for camp, of APs 
Uhree, or, four pounds. 
"A thouſand circumſtances, probe the 


Þeavineſs of the air; and, the eels e. 


termines I its exact weight. 33 
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We are faid;” to return, what 1122 been 


have in pledge or charge: to reſtore, what 


Ve have taken or ſtolen. 


We ought to return, punctually; „ to 


2 furrender,, farchfully ; and, to ref ore, wholly. 


We borrow, with an intent to return; 
we take a thing in charge, with a view of 
furrendering it again; but, we {eldor _ 


| with 4 daſign. co: reſtors. „ nm Wis 


- Cuſtom makes uſe of ee S on 


55 the following accaſionsy'the-firlt;withi-rof- | 
pe& to civility,/ favou rs, preſents, org; teſti 


monies of kindneſs: theſecond, withreſpe&t 
to what, we are entruſted with; honours, 
employs, or, offices, with · which we are in- 
veſted: the third, with relation to things 
taken away, that have been our due. 
Thus, we return money, that has been lent 
us ; preſents, we have received andy let- 


5 ben to a deſerted ſweet· heart: we-furrender 


a child, | 
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a child, to its parents; the ribbon of an 
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order, the ſtaff of command, ſeals, and, dig- 


nities to a prince; we reſtore, an accuſed 
; perſon, when found innocent, to his eſtates 


and honours ; and, a minor, to the poſſeſ- 
ſion of his effects, which have been held 


from him. 1 * * 
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10 . prevents our Tpeakin g. e 
1 than we think; and, is a virtue. Frank- | 
neſs, makes us ſpeak, as we think; and, is a 


natural effect. Plainneſi, is, ſpeaking, 
| freely, what we think; and, ſprings, ſome- 


times, from want of reflection. Ingenuouſ- 

neſs, makes us declare. hank we e 3 3a0d, 
bs, often, A folly. : 0 

A ſincere man, will not Ants: 1 a; 7 


| man; will not diſſemble ; a plain man, is nat 
| 2 to flatter 3 an gre man, knows 


beer, is of great Ferns in nth inter · 
| the heart. W Facilitates 
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Ingenuouſneſs, is, frequently, fou fd to wy 
A Againſt prudence. 


. ſincere, are, ee eftevitied,. The 2 
| 4 + fronk, pleaſe all the world. The ni 
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ſometimes, offend. e N "= 
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Fpial, 
Proof. 
Experiment, relates, properly, to he 


truth of things ; it determines, whether a 
thing is, or, 1s not; clearing up of doubt, , 
and, diſſipating ignorance. Tr:al; concerns, 


particularly, the uſe of things; Judging, 


whether they are proper, or, not; it ſettles _ 
the matter, and, determines the will. 

Proof, has a greater relation to the quality 
of things; teaching us, whether they are 


good, or, bad, diſtinguiſhing the beſt, and, 
takin "g away 890 fear of TG deceived. 
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